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WOMAN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

BULLETIN 

Vol.  III.  AUGUST,  1904  No.  1 

The  Regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  for  August  will  be  omitted. 

MARY  L.  'BUSH, 

Secretary. 


Morrisania  Local  Improvement  District  Branch 

of  The  Woman's  Municipal  League 

This  year  the  work  of  the  League  in  the  Morrisania  Local  Improvement  District  began 
under  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances.  New  city  officials  had  been  installed  and 
the  old  confidence  that  the  women  had  acquired  through  the  assurance  of  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  preceding  officials  had  disappeared,  as  inevitably  the  case  where  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  public  officers  takes  place.  To  some  of  the  requests  made  by  the  divisions 
the  replies  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  new  administration  were  so  non-committal  or 
discourteous  that  the  prospect  of  successfully  pushing  any  improvements  was  not  encouraging. 
However,  the  influence  of  the  past  two  years  of  good  work  could  not  but  be  felt  and 
though  the  conditions  had  changed,  our  members  did  not  forget  that  their  work  was  for 
the  good  of  the  city,  and  their  personal  and  family  prejudices  and  fears  were  overcome  by 
the  stronger  and  higher  object. 

In  Highbridge  the  work  of  the  winter  was  peculiarly  interesting,  the  matters  which 
this  division  had  taken  in  hand  being  of  the  kind  which  nobody  considered  his  business 
but  which  were  of  extreme  importance  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  residents 
as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  numbering  of  one  of  the  principal  Avenues  (Woody  Crest) 
began  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river  at  number  927.  Two  houses 
north  the  house  number  was  37.  This  condition  prevailed  in  a  more  or  less  startling 
degree  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue,  the  excuse  being  that  the  Avenue  was  a  continuation 
of  Seventh  Avenue  on  Manhattan  Island  and  therefore  the  proper  numbering  for  the  first 
house  was  927.  Apparently  the  fact  that  numbers  on  Seventh  Avenue  run  up  into  the 
thousands,  and  the  still  less  important  fact  that  the  joining  of  the  two  avenues  would  be 
a  physical  impossibility,  had  been  disregarded.  The  women  wrote  to  the  Borough  President 
of  the  Bronx  and  petitioned  for  a  satisfactory  system  of  house  numbering.  Writing  and 
petitioning  again  two  months  later.  Finally  a  polite  reply  directed  the  women  to  draw  the 
attention  of  their  Alderman  to  this  evil.  More  letters  and  petitions.  Perhaps  ten  months  after 
the  first  request,  the  Borough  President  secured  the  change. 

The  mail  boxes  are  poorly  distributed  in  Highbridge,  some  being  more  than  ten  blocks 
apart  and  the  mail  service  is  very  poor.  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Division  and 
their  efforts  resulted  in  the  placing  of  another  mail  box.  Strong  pressure  is  still  being 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  substantial  improvement  of  the  mail  service,  but  no  results 
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have  as  yet  been  reported.    To  any  one  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to 

say  that  the  few  words  which  we  give  above  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  mail  condi- 
tions are  but  a  drop  in  the  sea  compared  to  the  constant  efforts  that  have  been  expended 
in  the  attempt  to  attain  this  improvement. 

A  good  sidewalk  has  been  laid  by  the  Borough  President  on  an  impossible  walk  at  the 
request  of  the  women  of  the  Division,  a  bit  of  municipal  house-keeping  worth  doing. 

From  Kingsbridge  the  same  good  news  comes  to  the  League  members.  New  walks 
and  stairs  have  been  placed  on  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  th^  decayed  walk  on  Church  Street 
repaired  ;  this  all  being  done  at  the  instance  of  the  members.  But  most  striking  of  all  a 
road  which  for  twenty  years  or  more  has  only  been  used  by  the  daring  and  foolhardy 
because  of  its  steep  grade  and  the  disgraceful  condition  of  its  surface,  has  been  made 
passable.  The  Kingsbridge  Division  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  triumph.  It  is  the  long 
established  evils  that  are  most  difficult  to  uproot  and  that,  in  this  case  was  done  so  thoroughly. 
The  thanks  that  the  Division  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Street  Superintendent  for  his  excel- 
lent work  were  graciously  and  gratefully  received. 

New  street  lamps  have  been  set  as  the  Kingsbridge  members  had  desired  and  electric 
lights  promised  them  for  one  of  their  principal  Avenues.  The  efforts  to  secure  more 
cars  on  Broadway  and  to  have  them  properly  heated,  were  attended  with  success,  and  a 
committee  of  women  waited  on  President  Yreeland.  and  on  Superintendent  Root  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company  to  ask  for  the  placing  of  a  waiting  room  at  the  terminus  of  the  Broad- 
way line.  This  was  promised,  and  the  promise  will  presumably  be  put  in  effect,  as  employes 
have  been  seen  at  the  terminus  making  inquiries  for  a  suitable  location. 

An  interesting  map  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Kingsbridge  Division  originally 
drawn  up  at  their  request  by  Park  Commissioner  Eustis,  and  now  the  same  plans,  some- 
what extended  are  being  considered  by  the  present  Park  Commissioner,  again  at  the 
members'  request.  These  plans  contemplate  the  transformation  of  the  mosquito  marshes 
south  of  the  Mansion  in  Van  Courtlandt  Park  into  a  lake  and  the  draining  of  all  the 
marshes  in  the  Park  grounds. 

Much  of  the  League's  energy  this  spring  in  this  neighborhood  has  been  directed 
toward  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  acquiring  that  part  of 
the  Harlem  River  called  the  horse-shoe  bend  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Railroad's  purpose  in  acquiring  the  creek  bottom  was  to  fill  in  the  stream, 
thus  enabling  them  to  build  a  solid  structure  for  their  tracks.  This  the  whole  community 
desired  to  prevent.  Their  principal  objection  being  based  on  sanitary  grounds,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  district  lying  north  falls  into  this  creek.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  increase  of  water  would  make  a  dangerous  current  through  the  Ship  Canal. 
Moreover,  the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  seriously  impaired,  and  the  enjoyment 
obtained  from  the  use  of  small  crafts  in  these  waters  would  be  entirely  cut  off.  Above  all 
that  the  remuneration  offered  to  the  city  for  these  thirty-odd  submerged  acres  was  con- 
sidered entirely  inadequate.  The  Kingsbridge  Division  took  up  this  matter  with  great 
energy,  first  by  appealing  to  the  Historical  and  Patriotic  Societies  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  preserve  the  revolutionary  King's  Bridge,  where  the  English  had  smelt  a  bit  of  General 
Washington's  powder.  Secondly,  with  petitions  to  the  Governor  and  visits  to  the  Mayor 
and  the  prominent  city  officials  concerned  in  the  matter.  Also  through  a  largely  attended 
mass  meeting,  at  which  the  residents  of  Kingsbridge  publicly  thanked  the  League  for  its 
public  spirited  work.  However,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  had  its  way  and  we  nothing 
but  an  interesting  experience. 

In  Turnout,  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  neighborhood 
by  tin-  erection  of  the  fountain  during  the  preceding  spring,  resulted  in  plans  for  building 
sixteen  mon*  such  fountains.  A  lively  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  several  city 
official  -  on  this  matter.  The  effect  of  the  erection  of  the  first  fountain  has  been  to 
awaken  thi  cit)  officials  and  others  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  this  work.  Borough 
President  llaffuii  has  been  put  on  record  in  favor  <>f  many  more  and  has  offered  his 
assistance  and  a  petition  has  been  circulated  by  one  of  the  district  leaders  asking  the 
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city  to  ■  erect  twenty-three  such  fountains  throughout  the  Borough.  This  Division  has 
spent  much  of  its  time  in  giving  most  successful  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  their  fountain 
fund.  They  are  also  formulating  plans  for  teaching  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  municipal 
housekeeping. 

The  placing  of  a  band  stand  on  the  only  flat  part  of  Echo  Park,  a  park  for  which  this 
Division  has  specially  tender  feelings,  its  redemption  from  tin  cans  having  originated  with 
them,  was  prevented.  The  band  stand  would  have  been  an  eye-sore  and  the  park  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds  collecting  around  such  a  stand.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  comfort  station  and  receptacles  for  rubbish  in  the  park  also. 

A  petition  most  interesting  and  most  important  to  Bronx  residents  which  originated 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  organization,  and  which  the  League  has  taken 
up,  is  that  asking  for  a  proper  East  and  West  division  for  the  purpose  of  house  numbering. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date  there  has  been  no  authorized  line  of  division.  Very  recently 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed  an  ordinance  making  Jerome  Avenue  this  line  of  division. 
Jerome  Avenue  begins^at  the  Harlem  River  at  161st  Street  (Bronx  Borough  itself  extends 
to  129th  Street),  and  extends  northerly  through  the  Borough  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  Harlem  River  in  an  irregular  line  leaving  an  area  to  the  eastward 
of  five  times  the  extent  of  that  to  the  westward.  It  would  seem  more  rational  to  take  a 
direct  line  through  the  Borough  beginning  at  its  southernmost  point  at  129th  Street.  This 
plan  is  carried  out  in  our  petition  by  using  Webster  Avenue  and  the  connections  immediately 
south,  as  a  division  line.  Of  course  as  the  population  of  the  Borough  grows  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  division  will  become  more  urgent  and  the  Borough  being  one  of  the  largest  in  are%, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  a  haphazard  East  and  West  division  will  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. Consequently  our  desire  to  change  the  present  route  for  a  better  one  is  very  strong, 
though  we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  this  for  several  years. 

The  problems  of  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  district  are  more  numerous  and  complex 
than  those  of  a  built  up  Borough  like  Manhattan  or  a  slowly  growing  suburban  community 
like  Richmond,  and  opportunities  for  activity  are  everywhere  at  hand.  The  work  is  very 
great  for  our  small  membership,  but  we  hope  for  an  increase  in  members  next  fall  so  that 
individual  burdens  may  be  lightened  and  still  more  effective  work  done. 

Julia  L.  D.  Longfellow,  Chairman 

The  Preservation  of  Native  Plants  in  the  Parks 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  in  all  public  Parks,  that  while  relatively  little  damage  is 
done  to  cultivated  plants,  the  wild  flowers  are  invariably  destroyed  and  are  doomed  to 
extermination.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  protect  them  either  in  Van  Courtlandt 
or  Pelham  Bay  Parks  and  in  Crotona  and  Claremont  there  are  few  left.  The  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  Elevated  Railway  to  Bronx  Park  has  so  increased  the  number  of  visitors,  that 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  large  quantities  of  Wild  Flowers  are  confiscated  by  the  guards ; 
and  the  Columbines,  Wild  Geraniums,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  Wild  Pinks,  that  used  to 
be  abundant  are  fewer  every  year.  Besides  picking  the  wild  flowers,  many  come  to  the 
Parks,  solely  for  picnic  purposes ;  they  iie  around  or  play  among  the  bushes,  scatter  refuse, 
break  glass  on  the  rocks,  wear  paths  in  undesirable  places,  and  have  even  been  known  to 
build  fires,  and  uproot  shrubs  and  trees  and  carry  off  earth.  With  the  extension  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  systems  the  protection  of  the  Parks  of  the  Bronx  is  growing  increasingly 
difficult.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  nearly  all  the  Parks  are  still  unfenced ; 
and  that  except  in  parts  of  the  Botanical  Garden  and  Zoological  Park  visitors  may  enter 
and  depart  at  almost  any  point.  Many  who  find  themselves  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of 
the  Parks  do  not  realize  that  they  are  not  in  "The  Country"  and  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
please.  In  fact,  even  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  these  Parks,  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  what  their  boundaries  are. 
There  are  still  large  tracts  of  woodland  in  Crotona,  Bronx,  Van  Courtlandt  and  Pelham 
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Bay  Parks  which  could  be  preserved,  and  there  is  no  question  that  to  those  who  appreciate 
the  healthful  influence  of  these  forest  areas,  and  to  those  who  lo.ye  their  wildness  and  the 
birds  and  flowers  which  they  shelter,  it  is  a  cause  for  deep  regret  to  see  them,  either  ' 
neglected  or  abused.    If  once  destroyed,  they  will  never  be  replaced. 

Specialization  in  their  use  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  Parks  of  the 
Bronx.  As  there  is  no  question  that  the  majority  of  people  who  visit  them  go  for  amuse-  ^ 
ment  and  recreation,  ample  equipment  has  been  provided  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  large 
sums  have  been  and  are  being  expended  to  provide  facilities  for  these,  both  in  Summer  and 
Winter.  The  two  special  features  which  should  partalce  more  largely  of  education  than 
recreation,  however,  are  the  Botanical  Garden  and  the  Zoological  Park,  but  from  their  great 
accessibility  they  are  as  crowded  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  as  any  of  the  Parks  specially 
fitted  for  recreation  purposes.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauties  and  to  protect  the  wild  flowers  in  both  these  reservations,  therefore,  more  restric- 
tions are  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  crowds  on  Saturdays  consist  largely  of  school  children  with  their  relatives  or 
teachers.  They  either  come  for  picnics  or  to  spend  the  day  where  some  of  the  lessons  in 
Nature  Study  can  be  illustrated.  With  the  increased  prominence  given  to  Nature  Study 
in  the  Public  Schools  has  come  an  increased  demand  for  floral  material.  This  demand 
is  so  great  and  the  supply  has  been  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  the  contract  was  exorbitantly 
high  this  last  year,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Park  Department,  whereby  material  might  be  supplied  from 
one  of  the  Parks  of  the  Bronx.  But  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  combined 
action  nothing  has  been  done.  Several  bands  of  women,  realizing  this  need,  have  organized 
and  given  much  time  and  labor  to  helping  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  obtain  "Nature 
Material."  The  pioneers  were  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  the  . 
Normal  College,  followed  by  the  Public  Education  Association  and  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
Mission,  all  of  which  have  distributed  material  to  the  schools  and  given  flower-shows  and 
other  exhibits.  But  these  efforts  are  sporadic  and  insufficient,  and  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  city  should  take  charge  of  the  task  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Park  Department  make  better  and  more  co-ordinated  use  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  schools  and  the  parks,  to  mutually  benefit  each  other.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  plants  as  are  required  by  the  teachers  should  not  be  grown  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  schools.  There  are  large  areas  in  Van  Courtlandt  and 
Pelham  Bay  Parks  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  Sunday  crowds  are  a  problem  by  themselves ;  they  come  largely  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  city,  many  of  them  do  not  speak  or  even  understand  English,  and  their 
only  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  in  their  own  way,  which  is 
frequently  not  the  right  way.  The  recent  experiences  in  Seward  Park,  illustrate  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  educating  and  controlling  such  people.  They  cause  as  much 
harm  in  other  ways  in  the  Parks,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  free  range  through 
woods  and  shrubbery  to  people  whose  only  idea  seems  to  be  to  abuse  the  privilege;  the 
only  way  is  to  build  roads  and  paths  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  restrict  their  wanderings 
to  places  where  they  are  in  plain  sight  and  can  do  no  harm.  The  experience  in  Seward 
Park  shows  that  what  such  people  need  is  education,  and  this  can  be  given  through  the 
schools  and  children.  The  teachers  are  able  to  control  the  children  and  the  Board  of 
Education  by  co-operating  with  the  Park  Department  could  and  should  enable  the  teachers 
to  educate  the  children  to  a  proper  use  of  the  privileges  afforded  them.  The  present 
facilities  arc  not  used  as  much  as  they  should  be.  though  guides  arc  offered  by  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  and  Zoological  Park  to  all  classes  in  the  schools  when  special 
application  is  made.  Last  year  the  summer  Bchools  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege 
daily,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  trips  have  been  discontinued  this  year,  as 
the  children  who  have  been  guided  through  the  collections,  in  turn  teach  their  parents  to 
have  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  Public  Institutions.  Elizaiieth  G.  Bkitton, 

N't  u  York  Botanical  Garden.  Chairman  Bedford  Branch,  Morrisiania. 
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Brooklyn  Playgrounds 

Brooklyn  is  using  seventeen  of  its  132  public  schools  for  vacation  schools  this  summer 
and  sixteen  have  vacation  playgrounds.  This  means  a  decrease  since  last  year  of  six  vaca- 
tion schools  and  three  vacation  playgrounds,  a  d  a  decrease  of  four  school  playgrounds  since 
1902.  One  open  air  playground  has  been  added  to  the  four  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Education  last  year,  and  there  are  two  evening  roof  playgrounds. 

Speaking  for  the  17th  Ward,  known  as  Greenpoint,  and  the  14th  and  15th  Wards,  or 
Williamsburgh,  with  a  joint  population  of  almost  120,000,  the  provision  of  one  vacation 
school,  three  school  playgrounds  and  a  recreation  pier  is  obviously  disproportionate  to  the 
needs.  The  numerous  manufactories  in  this  region  have  made  it  particularly  unattractive ; 
an  Englishman  who  came  to  it  to  make  an  address  on  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  ex- 
claimed to  his  audience,  "Such  an  ugly  place  as  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist !"  It 
needs  parks  to  beautify  as  well  as  to  supply  the  much-needed  recreation  space.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  one  park  of  %l/2  acres  for  the  1.350  acres  comprising  the  three  wards. 
Williamsburgh  Park  of  42^  acres  is  being  acquired  by  condemnation,  and  two  play- 
grounds are  maintained  by  the  Park  Department  on  part  of  the  land  which  has  been 
bought  at  private  purchase.  Each  playground  is  one-third  of  an  acre  in  size,  one  for  boys, 
the  other  for  girls ;  the  latter  was  opened  on  December  3,  1903.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  flood  it,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  weather  last  winter  made  a  long  season  of 
skating.  Boys  and  girls  were  both  admitted  while  skating  lasted,  and  on  two  days 
of  the  week  there  were  competitive  races  and  games  on  the  ice.  The  formal  opening  of 
the  girls'  playground  was  on  March  1st,  Park  Commissioner  Kennedy  evinced  his  interest 
by  furnishing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  equipment  requested — see-saws,  swings,  sand-box 
and  various  games.  The  size  of  the  playground  would  not  admit  of  basket-ball,  but  other 
kinds  of  ball  games  were  substituted  and  there  were  croquet  games  and  quoits.  On  May 
30th  and  Fourth  of  July  the  grounds  were  gaily  decorated  with  bunting,  there  was  the 
May-pole  dance  on  the  30th,  and  on  the  Fourth  flag  drill  was  appropriately  given.  "Sol- 
dier boy"  game  was  played,  patriotic  songs  were  sung  enthusiastically,  and  after  flag 
salute  the  children  were  served  with  ice  cream,  cake  and  lemonade.  There  is  a  shelter 
in  the  girls'  playground  which  affords  a  room  60  x  30  feet.    On  rainy  days  it  is  used  for 
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indoor  games,  and  furnishes  a  place  at  all  times  where  quiet  games  can  be  played  after 
violent  exercise  outside.  Miss  Frances  Logue,  director  to  the  girls'  playground,  has 
had  ten  years  experience  in  vacation  playground  and  school  work,  both  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  the  three  hundred  children  in  daily  attendance  testify  to  her  excellent 
management  by  their  orderly  conduct  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  they  take  in  all  the 
playground  activities.  The  boys'  playground  is  equipped  with  proper  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus and  has  a  director ;  its  location,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Greenpoint  and 
YVilliamsburgh,  is  somewhat  dangerous  because  of  the  old  feud  between  the  Greenpoint 
and  YVilliamsburgh  boys.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  playground  furnished  a  field  for  battle 
between  the  two  factions,  the  intervention  of  the  director  was  unavailing,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  the  police. 

The  public  swimming  baths  at  the  foot  of  Noble  Street  are  generously  patronized  by 
the  Greenpoint  boys. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  with  some  co-operation  from  the 
Greenpoint  Settlement,  maintained  a  private  playground  in  Greenpoint  for  several  seasons, 
but  this  year  the  only  private  enterprise  is  the  morning  roof-garden  playground  at  the 
Settlement,  where  the  daily  average  of  attendance  is  thirty-five  children. 

The  Park  Department  will  open  a  playground  with  outdoor  gymnasium  equipment, 
under  the  new  Williamsburgh  Bridge  on  September  first.  Great  numbers  of  Manhattan's 
East  Side  population  have  shifted  across  to  Brooklyn  since  the  completion  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  playground  will  find  the  easy  patronage  given  to  Seward  Park. 

Laura  A.  Steel, 

Summer  Work  With  Children 

Whatever  success  this  movement  has  reached  in  Brooklyn  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds  for  Children,  incorporated  in  1889, 
and  much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  earnest  workers  in  that  society. 

The  object  of  playgrounds  is  to  arouse  interest  and  energy  in  the  children  to  occupy 
and  entertain  themselves.  To  this  end  we  find  three  groups  of  swings,  small  ones  with 
box-like  seats  or  chairs  for  the  little  ones  under  four  years  of  age ;  swings  for  the  girls 
and  others  for  the  boys.  As  a  mark  of  merit  boys  help  put  up  these  swings  and  take 
them  down  when  the  day  of  play  is  over.  The  May-pole  is  another  form  of  active  game. 
It  is  a  solid  pole  about  eighteen  feet  high  with  a  swivel  on  ball  bearings  at  the  top  from 
which  hang  six  or  eight  ropes  with  cross-pieces  on  the  ends  which  the  children 
take  hold  of  and  then  run  around  the  pole,  the  centrifugal  force  taking  them  off  their 
feet  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  circuit — a  demonstration  of  the  working  of  physical 
laws  which  is  considered  highly  satisfactory.  Basket  ball,  bean  bag  and  the  see-saw  com- 
plete the  list  of  active  games. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  children  enjoy  the  quiet  games  quite  as  much.  Checkers, 
dominoes,  putting  together  of  puzzle  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  etc.,  or  whatever  games 
may  be  provided,  are  always  in  high  favor.  In  the  playground  under  the  bridge  arches 
some  of  the  older  boys  sit  over  their  games  all  the  morning. 

Crab  nets  are  made  by  the  boys,  and  sometimes  even  a  hammock.  The  girls  make 
dresses  for  themselves,  or  baby  jackets,  or  weave  a  bead  chain.  In  these  cases  the  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  pay  a  few  pennies  for  materials  used.  This  is  done  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  self-helpfulness  and  of  self-respect,  rather  thah  one  of  "getting  all  I  can  for 
nothing."  All  the  work  which  the  boys  and  girls  start  in  with  they  are  expected  to  finish. 
To  this  end  credit  or  merit  marks  are  given  for  finished  work.  From  each  playground  a  few 
children  an-  chosen  to  go  to  the  country  each  year.  Only  those  who  have  finished  their 
work  can  be  considered  eligible;  conduct  also  enters  into  consideration. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  have  four  summer  kindergartens  this  season.  The 
first  is  in  the  Bedford  Branch  of  the  Bureau  <>f    Charities,    held    at    1660    Fulton  Street. 
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Most  of  the  children  in  this  kindergarten  are  from  the  Day  Nursery,  only  a  few  coming 
in  from  outside.  It  is  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Charities  through  a  fair  held  for 
this  purpose.  During  July  and  August  another  kindergarten  is  held  at  the  King's  County 
Hospital,  supported  by  the  County  appropriation  and  by  the  Hospital  Visiting  Committee. 
A  third  is  the  Hoagland,  during  July  and  August,  at  230  Classon  Avenue.  A  specialty 
of  this  kindergarten  is  individual  gardens  for  the  children.  The  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum, 
Atlantic  and  Kingston  Avenues,  have  a  summer  kindergarten  supported  by  the  Society. 
It  brings  new  thoughts  and  pleasure's  into  the  lives  of  these  homeless  ones. 

The  story  of  the  grand,  good  work  being  done  by  these  summer  schools  and  play- 
grounds would  fill  many  pages.  As  the  children  and  their  mode  of  life  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  borough,  so  these  playgrounds  are  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
various  localities.  The  gymnasium  equipment  is  splendid.  Good  instructors  are  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  the  proper  use  of  the- same  to  the  boys. 

The  work  for  and  among  the  children  of  our  great  city  is  very  important,  and  we 
must  press  forward  and  extend  it  all  we  can,  never  allowing  it  to  retrograde.  It  is  done 
in  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  of  to-day,  no  longer  "What  can  I  do  for  you,"  but  "What 
we  can  all  do  for  ourselves  and  our  country." 


In  this  Branch  we  have  three  Assembly  Districts.  At  present  in  the  First  and  Second 
active  interest  is  at  work  among  the  tenements.  Great  encouragement  and  assistance 
has  been  given  by  our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  who  out  of  his  busy  life 
gave  one  morning  to  a  conference  with  the  First  Assembly  District  Committee.  Directly 
afterward  he  appointed  an  inspector  especially  for  this  district,  and  has  given  opportunity 
for  members  to  accompany  this  inspector,  thus  enabling  them  to  understand  more  fully  his 
work. 

The  Second  Assembly  District  is  to  have  the  same  thorough  prosecution  of  house  to 
house  inspection  this  summer.  This  district  is  mainly  a  tenement  neighborhood.  The 
buildings  are  old,  "evolved,"  is  Mr.  Crain's  expression,  from  the  homes  of  wealth  and 
comfort  through  the  various  downward  gradations  until,  although  utterly  inadequate  in 
space,  light  or  conveniences,  they  are  crowded  with  life. 

On  June  21st,  a  special  meeting  of  The  Heights  Branch  was  held  at  the  Asacog  House, 
52  Sands  Street,  in  the  Second  Assembly  District.  Beside  members,  settlement  workers 
and  Kindergartners  in  our  public  schools  were  present, —  people  whose  vocation  carried 
them  among  tenement  dwellers,  people  who  know  the  discomforts  and  have  the  confidence 
of  these  tenants  Mr.  Crain  addressed  the  meeting.  Men  and  women  were  told  how  anxious 
he  was  for  their  active  co-operation  in  the  important  labor  of  enforcing  the  Tenement  House 
Law.  He  told  of  his  ambition  for  the  best  work  possible,  and  although  he  had  an  able 
and  conscientious  set  of  workers  in  his  Department  to  fulfill  his  ambition,  he  must  have 
the  assistance  of  all  interested  in  tenement  reform. 

Our  members  who  have  already  spent  some  mornings  with  the  inspector  among  the 
tenements  feel  that  something  will  be  accomplished,  that  Commissioner,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  Inspector  are  in  zealous  accord  with  them.  One  fact  has  been  gleaned — that 
the  landlords  are  not  always  responsible  for  the  conditions  we  deprecate.  The  tenants 
themselves  in  their  ignorance,  carelessness  and  indifference  are  frequently  the  offenders. 
What  shall  we  do  to  produce  in  the  myriads  a  due  respect  for  Tenement  Law?  With 
both  hands  we  uphold  Mr.  Veiller  in  his  declaration  that,  "in  the  solution  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  problem  there  is  a  great  field  for  educational  work,  one  object  of  which 
should  be  a  better  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant." 


M>.  P.  Smith. 


The  Heights  Branch 


of  The  Woman's  Municipal 


Mary  B.  Wardell,  Chairman, 
First  Assembly  District. 


The  Juvenile  Club  League 


Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Division  of  the  Juvenile  City  League, 

makes  the  following  report  covering  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  existence: 

The  formation  of  civic  clubs  among  the  boys  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of 
Brooklyn  was  begun  on  July  14,  1904.  Headquarters  for  the  work  were  secured  at 
the  Asacog  Settlement  House,  52  Sands  Street,  and  the  boys  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
were  the  first  enrolled. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  eight  clubs  have  been  organized  with  a  total  membership 
of  126  boys. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  encourage  the  boys  to  take  a  pride  in  their  own  part 
of  the  city  and  to  realize  that  as  juvenile  citizens  they  have  civic  duties  to  perform. 
The  first  effort  was  along  the  line  of  putting  papers  and  rubbish  into  the  proper  recep- 
tacles, instead  of  throwing  them  into  the  street.  Neatly  printed  cards  on  this  subject 
were  issued  to  the  boys.  These  cards  were  large  enough  to  be  hung  up  in  the  homes. 
This  work  has  gone  on  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  but  on  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  the  boys  have  at  least  learned  why 
garbage  cans  are  placed  on  the  streets,  and  know  a  little  more  about  the  Department  of 
Street  Cleaning. 

Another  useful  card  is  the  one  entitled  "Report  Dead  Animals  for  Removal."  Dead 
cats,  dogs,  etc.,  lying  in  the  streets  are  reported  to  the  League  headquarters,  and  from 
there  to  the  Offal  Dock.  In  this  way  such  nuisances  are  removed  much  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  During  the  sixteen  days  that  this  card  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  nine  dogs,  thirty-eight  cats  and  two  horses  have  been  reported  for  removal. 

A  card  on  gentlemanly  manners  has  just  been  given  out,  and  evidences  of  its  good 
work  are  already  noticeable.  The  boys  are  really  trying  the  experiment  of  lifting  their 
hats  to  their  elders.    They  call  this  card  the  one  on  "How  to  become  a  sport." 

The  clubs  were  organized  so  that  their  membership  coincides  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  street  gangs,  and  in  most  cases  the  gang  leader  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
club.  Just  so  long  as  the  leader  can  be  kept  interested,  the  club  is  sure  of  doing  good 
work.  By  giving  him  special  privileges  and  authority,  and  by  getting  his  parents  inter- 
tested,  the  leader  can  usually  be  held  in  line. 

Basket  ball  is  being  used  as  an  athletic  attraction  to  hold  the  boys  together.  Games 
are  played  between  the  different  clubs  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  forenoons.  On  other 
days  of  the  week  the  boys  meet  at  the  League  headquarters  from  10  to  12  o'clock  to 
play  games,  look  at  magazines,  etc.  They  have  been  coming  in  such  numbers  that  the 
limited  accommodations  have  made  it  necessary  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  hours  for  the 
different  clubs,  giving  each  a  regular  hour  in  which  they  can  use  the  club  room.  This 
is  working  nicely,  as  it  develops  club  spirit  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  interesting  the 
boys  in  special  civic  matters.  The  average  attendance  at  headquarters  during  club  hours 
has  been  about  twenty-five  per  day. 

When  a  member  is  duly  enrolled  and  has  given  evidence  of  good  faith,  he  is  allowed 
to  buy  the  regular  League  badge.  This  is  a  neat,  white  metal  badge  in  the  form  of  a 
policeman's  shield.  It  is  sold  to  the  boys  for  five  cents,  which  is  about  its  wholesale 
cost.     Ninety-two  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  members  have  purchased  badges. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Clark,  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  has  declared  himself 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  work  and  promises  his  co-operation.  He  is  to  place  a  special 
paper  and  fruit-skin  can  in  the  territory  of  each  club  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members. 
These  cans  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  boys  arc  much  interested  in  the  prospect. 

Mr.  Charles  Seitz,  foreman  of  Section  No.  8,  has  reported  to  Deputy  Commissioner 
Clark  that  the  Brooklyn  Department  of  the  Juvenile  City  League  is  doing  very  commend- 
able work.  On  the  strength  of  this  report.  Mr.  Clark  has  ordered  that  the  required  cans 
be  supplied  at  once.  The  only  means  that  Foreman  Seitz  had  of  knowing  that  the 
League  was  in  existence  w;is  the  improved  appearance  of  the  streets. 

The  Police  Department  is  also  favorably  disposed  toward  our  work.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner McAvoy  has  instructed  his  sergeant  in  that  district  to  co-operate  by  reporting 
dead  animals  for  us  over  the  station-house  telephone,  and  the  policemen  on  duty  encour- 
age the  boys  by  commenting  on  the  sjood  work  done. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  for  the  boys  tire  quickly 
of  one  thing  and  must  have  something  new  to  work  on  every  few  days.  Then  there  is 
the  petty  wrangling  and  labelling  in  the  club-,  but  on  the  whole  the  boys  are  doing 
very  creditable  w<>rk.  and  are  probably  getting  at  least  a  few  ideas  that  will  tend  to  make 
them  belter  citi/<  ns 


*Borotigh  of  Manhattan  jWumber 
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The  Regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  for  October  will  be  omitted. 

MARY  L.  'BUSH, 

Secretary. 


The  Pushcart  Market 

Possibly  in  the  good  old  times  when  his  bunch  of "  banan's "  served  as  a  couch  by 
night  and  merchandise  by  day,  the  pushcart  man  had  his  grievances.  But  they  were  not 
breathed  into  the  sympathizing  ear  of  the  public  until  somewhere  about  two  years  ago  when 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  began  to  make  discoveries  which  led  up  to  the  classification 
of  the  pushcart  army  under  the  general  head  of  "nuisance." 

Perhaps  the  onset  of  the  complications  which  followed  thick  and  fast  was  in  the  revela- 
tion that  not  20  per  cent,  of  these  men  doing  a  regular  business  had  licenses.  As  a  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  General  Inspector  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  $80,000 
was  paid  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  from  heretofore  unlicensed  pushcarts — all  within 
the  short  period  of  six  months.  Before  this  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
pushcart  man  his  license,  when  by  chance  he  possessed  one,  was  often  sufficiently  elastic  to 
embrace  several  men.  A  continuous  performance  in  the  pushcart  business  was  frequently 
kept  up  through  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  with  the  identical  cart  appropriated  by 
different  men,  one  after  another,  each  with  his  own  specialty  of  wares,  all  under  the  same 
name  and  license. 

About  this  date  also  the  Department  began  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  5,000  pushcart  peddlers  wandering  at  large,  and  when  it  figured  up  into 
the  millions,  nearly  two  millions  a  year,  merely  to  clean  up  the  streets  frequented  by  them, 
the  difficulty  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  An  earnest  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  matter  developed  the  following  tabulation  of  troubles: 

In  addition  to  uncontrollable  littering  of  the  streets,  the  men  were  found  to  be  so 
numerous  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  as  to  interfere  with  the  traffic ; 

Various  food  stuffs,  fish,  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  a  condition  most  dangerous 
to  health,  were  widely  distributed  among  the  poor ; 

The  police  often  made  deplorable  failures  of  their  treatment  of  the  peddlers,  punishing 
the  innocent  and  letting  the  guilty  go  scott  free,  and  the  unscrupulous  policeman  connived 
at,  if  he  did  not  assist,  the  law  breakers ;  and 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  License  Bureau  ends  with  the  issuance  of  a  license,  no  one 
seemed  to  have  control  of  the  vendors.  Moreover,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  a  licensed  man 
could  turn  for  protection ;  there  was  no  lawful  stand  anywhere  for  him.  Even  when  he 
"made  it  right"  with  a  street  cleaner  or  his  policeman,  he  was  liable  to  arrest  and  fine  if  he 
chanced  to  get  in  the  path  of  a  fire  engine,  ambulance,  patrol  wagon,  or  any  other  vehicle. 
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This  was  about  the  situation  when  the  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  took  the  matter 
up,  reasoning  that  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving health  by  the  prevention  of  littering  the  streets  with  refuse  which  would  tend  to 
breed  disease,  arid  he  set  about  to  devise  some  method  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
without  depriving  any  citizen  of  legal  rights. 

The  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  was  the  establishment  in  1903 
of  the  fish  peddlers'  market,  which  was  later  moved  to  its  present  quarters  under  the  new 
Williamsburg  Bridge,  one  of  the  many  future  out-of-door  markets  to  be  conducted  on 
sanitary  principles  Up  to  this  time  the  sale  of  stale  fish  by  these  men  was  a  menace  to  health 
and  the  occasion  of  much  sickness,  and  the  opening  of  this  market  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  sell  their  wares  under  improved  conditions.  The  place  was  graded,  asphalted  and  properly 
drained,  so'  that  the  market  could  be  thoroughly  cleansed  each  day  after  business  hours — 
4  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  except  on  Thursday,  which  is  a  day  for  wholesale  trade  and  the  hours 
are  extended  through  the  evening.  Broad  lines  of  red  paint  on  the  asphalt  marked  off 
division  lines  for  individual  cart  stands  with  a  passage  way  between.  A  Food  Inspector 
from  the  Department  of  Health  examined  all  fish  offered  for  sale  in  order  to  protect  the 
market  from  impure,  treated  or  decayed  fish.  The  police  were  in  attendance  to  maintain 
order.  Each  vendor  was  required  to  keep  his  stand  clean  and  attend  to  business  regularly 
or  forfeit  his  place  in  the  market. 

Of  course  the  fish  vendors  resented  this  new  regime  and  looked  upon  any  interference 
with  their  long  established  custom  as  little  short  of  persecution.  They  declared  that  the 
change  would  mean  ruination  to  their  business,  the  market  being  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  East  Side,  old  patrons  would  refuse  to  follow  them.  New  stores  would  be 
opened  in  their  old  haunts  and  be  supported  by  their  old  customers.  But  these  peddlers, 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  "market  men,"  soon  learned  they  have  become  invested 
with  rights  and  are  under  city  protection,  moreover  they  find  their  business  on  a  more 
substantial  footing,  inasmuch  as  the  wholesale  day  receipts  average  $25,000. 

The  success  of  the  fish  market  being  demonstrated,  Commissioner  Woodbury  last  spring 
turned  his  attention  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  carts,  with  a  view  to  giving  them  permanent 
quarters  under  the  Bridge  structure  in  the  blocks  just  west  of  the  fish  market. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  fish  peddlers,  so  now  these  dealers  held  indignation  meetings 
and  protests  were  made  to  the  Mayor.  However,  Major  Woodbury's  plans  reached  con- 
summation and  in  late  July  the  market  was  in  running  order,  with  the  men  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  inspection  as  the  vendors  of  fish.  Men  who  have  not  found  accom- 
modation under  the  Bridge  are  allowed  to  continue  their  business  in  the  street  under  the 
"move-every-thirty-minute"  ordinance,  until  such  time  as  provision  can  be  made  for  them  at 
other  markets. 

The  Departments  of  Streets,  Health  and  Police  all  agree  that  the  establishment  of 
regular  market  places  fs  a  benefit  to  the  city  and  to  the  vendors  as  well,  and  it  is  also  a 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  friction  between  peddlers  and  police,  and  with  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  itself.  The  Commissioner's  idea  is  eventually  to  place  markets  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  for  all  classes  of  pushcart  peddlers,  leaving  the  streets  clear  for 
traffic  and  pedestrians.  Not  only  will  this  require  time,  but  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Police.  Meantime  a  better  feeling  between  authorities  and 
pushcart  men  C without  which  good  results  may  be  somewhat  embarrassed),  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  issuance  of  an  official  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  ordinances 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  sidewalks  and  of  the  streets  by  peddlers,  and  in  terms  under- 
stood by  the  vendors,  police  and  the  residents  of  the  pushcart  infested  districts— such  cards 
perhaps  as  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  distributes  relating  to  street  ordinances. 
"Separation  of  Garbage  and  Ashes,"  etc. 

Another  side  of  the  question,  and  one  to  which  the  New  York  "Times"  has  called  atten- 
tion, is  that  in  renewing  a  pushcart  peddler's  license  his  fitness  should  be  considered.  "It  would 
be  to  the  public  interest  that  applications  for  renewal  be  critically  investigated,  and  if  the 

bolder  of  the  license  has  abused  his  privilege  Or  been  arrested  and  fined  for  violation  of  city 
ordinance-,  and  especially  if  this  has  happened  m  -re  than  once  during  the  year,  that  BUch 
renewal  be  r<  fused.  In  this  way  the  number  of  outstanding  licenses  might  be  reduced  40  or 
50  per  cent,  without  injustice  to  any  one." 


In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  and  to  get  under  control  those  already  in 
existence,  Mayor  McClellan  prohibited  the  giving  out  of  new  licenses  from  July  to  September. 
At  the  present  time  from  1,500  to  2,000  of  the  men  are  working  on  old  licenses  which 
they  have  failed  to  renew,  and  to  complete  the  investigation  of  these  cases  the  Commissioner 
has  obtained  an  extension  to  the  time  granted  by  the  Mayor  for  withholding  new  licenses. 

Committee  on  Ice  Water  Fountains 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  this  season's  work  has  been  more 
successful  than  last.  We  have  erected  three  fountains  in  very  desirable  districts.  One 
presented  and  maintained  t)y  Mrs.  Culver,  was  placed  on  the  famous  Jerry  McAuley  Mission 
in  Water  Street.  Another  at  the  Sailors'  and  Seaman's  Mission,  34  Pike  Street,  is  near 
the  East  River  water  front, where  traffic  is  heavy  and  the  temptations  of  the  saloon  unlimited. 
There  is  also  a  dense  tenement  house  population.  Rev.  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  superintending 
Chaplain,  writes  that  the  fountain  is  a  very  great  success  ;  there  are  never  less  than  four 
or  five  persons  waiting  to  get  at  the  cups  from  early  in  the  morning  until  one  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  This  fountain  was  given,  with  maintenance,  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge. 
The  third  fountain  has  been  placed  on  Bethany  Chapel,  corner  of  Tenth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  and  is  maintained  by  the  Institution.  This  is  also  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 
Money  for  a  fourth  fountain  was  raised  by  an  entertainment  given  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Lockwood  de  Forest,  at  which  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Le  Moyne  generously  gave  her  services 
in  a  reading  from  Browning.  The  fountain  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Greenwich  district.  Miss 
Leary,  a  well  known  benefactress,  having  promised  to  furnish  the  ice.  A  desirable  site  has 
not  yet  been  found,  so  the  fountain  will  be  placed  next  season.  A  substantial  balance 
remains  in  the  treasury  toward  another  fountain,  money  to  complete  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  received  during  the  winter. 

The  fountain  erected  by  Mrs.  Culver  is  the  second  one  she  has  given  the  League,  the 
first  being  placed  last  season  at  the  Seaman's  Mission.  341  West  Street,  of  which  the  Chaplain 
says:  "It  is  the  real  thing,  and  that  over  which  I  can  daily  sing  the  doxology.  It  is  a 
pathetic  thing  to  see  almost  hourly  young  mothers  lifting  up  their  little  ones  to  drink  that 
which  blesses  and  does  not  curse.  A  young  man  last  week  drank  all  he  could  hold  and 
then  he  pulled  an  empty  bottle  ouj;  of  his  pocket  and  filled  that.    There  is  but  little  waste. 

"I  have  been  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  public  good.  I  declare  this  to  be  the  most  effective  seen  anywhere. 
It  is  certainly  decreasing  the  saloon  business  on  this  corner." 

From  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  we  have  the  following  report:  "Great  crowds  are 
about  it  day  and  night,  and  many  take  pitchers  home  for  dinner.  I  believe  it  saves  the 
'growlers'  many  errands." 

The  memorial  fountain  placed  two  years  ago  on  the  branch  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment, 38  King  Street,  had  to  be  moved  this  season  on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Settlement.  Mrs.  King,  whose  daughter  gave  the  fountain,  kindly  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
removal,  and  the  fountain  now  stands  in  an  equally  desirable  location  at  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  239  Spring  Street.  The  Pastor  in  charge  writes:  "Ice  water  fountain  a  great 
success.  Carters  stop  and  drink  and  women  and  children  throng  the  place."  With  scarcely 
any  exception,  equally  favorable  reports  come  from  the  fountains  erected  in  past  seasons. 

We  have  had  little  tin  signs  painted  this  season  bearing  the  words,  "Ice  water,  do  not 
waste  it,"  and  placed  near  the  fountains  for  the  benefit  of  mischief  makers.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  one  member  of  our  Committee  in  town  during  the  most  of  the 
summer,  and  she  has  taken  charge  of  the  inspection  of  the  fountains  at  regular  seasons, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  cfTiciencv  of  the  work. 

HARRIET  A.  DILLINGHAM,  Chairman. 

The  Juvenile  City  League 

During  the  past  summer  the  League  has  had  three  districts  in  operation,  carrying  out 
its  purpose  to  work  out  such  a  scheme  of  civic  work  for  the  boys  of  the  city  as  may 
train  them  into  the  right  attitude  of  citizenship. 
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The  first  and  largest  is  on  the  West  side  of  Manhattan.  The  Bulletin  for  October, 
1903,  gave  an  account  of  its  work.  Last  year  the  districts  extended  over  forty-two  blocks. 
This  year  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  restrict  it  to  twenty  blocks.  The  work  there  was  resumed 
in  January  and  has  continued  steadily  since.  Under  Mr.  Royal  R.  Miller  in  the  spring, 
and  under  Mr.  Culbert  McGay  in  the  summer,  as  Head  Workers,  the  League  has  been 
built  up  into  a  solid,  effective  organization,  with  a  membership  of  about  1,500  boys  in  the 
twenty  blocks,  as  against  1,400  in  the  forty-two  blocks  of  the  year  before. 

The  district  office  of  the  League  is  at  508  West  52nd  Street ;  from  this  point  as  a  center 
the  Head  Worker  and  his  three  assistants  conduct  the  civic  and  the  athletic  work  of  the 
League.  A  lot  on  West  55th  Street,  at  night  used  for  storing  wagons,  has  been  rented 
to  serve  as  a  base  ball  field.  A  regular  base  ball  league  was  managed  by  the  workers. 
Various  streets  entered  their  respective  teams,  for  which  they  are  required  to  sign  their 
players.  The  League  supplied  bats  and  balls  for  match  games,  but  not  for  practice.  Sixty- 
four  games  were  played  in  the  series,  besides  a  number  of  other  outside  games.  The 
championship  medal  was  won  by  the  Cliftons  of  49th  Street,  between  9th  and  10th  Avenues ; 
the  Pacifies  of  52nd  Street,  between  10th  and  nth  Avenues,  being  second.  This  base  ball 
league  was  very  valuable ;  it  established  firmly  the  prestige  of  the  League  among  the  boys ; 
it  formed  a  solid  nucleus  in  the  League  organization ;  it  was  the  means  of  inculcating  as 
respect  for  law  and  discipline  among  the  boys  in  their  own  affairs  and  so  contributed  directly 
to  their  civic  training.  At  first  the  close  of  a  game  was  a  signal  for  a  free  fight,  but  later, 
even  in  the  final  championship  game,  there  was  no  disputing  of  the  umpire's  decisions,  no 
disturbance  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  boys  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  three  boys  of  the 
district,  chosen  for  their  civic  interest,  went  about  August  first  to  the  Lawrenceville  summer 
camp,  near  Newfoundland,  N.  J.  They  had  a  delightful  time,  and  benefited  greatly  from 
their  association  with  the  fine  manly  fellows  who  conducted  the  camp. 

The  civic  instruction  has  progressed  largely  as  before  by  means  of  the  cards  treating 
various  special  topics,  which  were  distributed  to  the  members,  and  by  oral  conversation  on 
appropriate  subjects  as  opportunity  offered.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  that  these  card* 
from  the  beginning  of  the  League  have  very  generally  been  valued  and  kept.  A  great 
improvement  among  the  boys  has  followed  the  suggestions  of  these  cards.  For  instance, 
the  throwing  of  papers  and  fruit  skins  into  the  streets  has  very  materially  decreased.  Also 
over  125  dead  cats  were  reported  by  the  boys  and  removed  many  hours  sooner  than  would 
probably  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  boys  distributed  in  their  district  2,000  of  the 
folders  of  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  putting  them  in  every  case  into  the  homes,  handing  each  folder  in  at  the  door  of  a 
tenement. 

Similar  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  St.  George's  •  District,  which  has  its  office, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  in  St.  George's  Parish  House  on  East  16th  Street. 
The  worker  in  charge  during  the  summer  was  Herman  P.  Schumacher.  He  has  been  quite 
successful  also  in  using  the  little  cards  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  spitting ; 
the  boys  in  that  district  took  to  that  reform  quite  enthusiastically.  The  membership  lure 
numbers  about  400. 

The  work  of  the  Brooklyn  district,  centering  at  Asacog  House  in  the  Second  Assembly 
District,  was  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin.  There  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer  very 
successfully  started  the  work  in  July  and  conducted  it  through  the  summer. 

The  work  of  all  three  of  these  districts  will  be  permanently  carried  on  the  year  round, 
and  their  working  staffs  increased  as  need  may  demand  and  available  money  enable.  It 
is  expected  and  hoped  also  that  other  districts  may  be  opened  up  this  winter,  each  new 
neighborhood  bringing  its  own  new  conditions  for  study.  During  the  spring  the  director  also 
made  an  experiment  in  one  of  the  public  schools  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  carry  on  the 
civic  instruction,  especially  with  the  cards,  in  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  agency 
will  be  used  Considerably  during  the  coming  winter,  when  from  the  nature  of  the  weather 
and  the  time  of  the  boys  occupied  by  the  schools,  the  conditions  of  the  work  are  so  very 
different  from  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  summer. 

WILLIAM  niATNCY  LANGDON,  Director. 
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The  Annual    Meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  10,  at  11  a.  m.,  at  the  City  Club,  55-57  West  44th  Street. 

MARY  L.  'BUSH, 

Secretary. 


Sidewalk  and  Street  Encroachments 

Public  streets  lined  with  trucks  backed  up  to  the  curb  to  receive  or  discharge  merchandise, 
the  appropriation  of  sidewalks  by  street  stands,  are  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  sections  of  the  city.  The  violations  of  ordinances  governing  these  mat- 
ters have  been  so  long  tolerated  that  even  merchants  of  up-town  districts  who  are  ac- 
knowledged supporters  of  municipal  reform  movements,  regard  these  violations  as  vested 
rights.  Owners  and  tenants  of  buildings  and  shops  have  so  long  profited  by  the  rentals 
of  their  sidewalks  from  street  stands,  that  in  their  own  minds  they  have  legalized  such 
traffic.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  under  a  permit  for  "fruit  and  soda-water,"  an  exten- 
sive business  is  conducted  in  vegetables,  pickles  and  the  like,  sold  from  open  barrels  and 
wooden  pails  on  the  sidewalk,  a  reserve  stock  placed  along  the  curb  or  in  the  gutter.  In- 
deed it  has  been  said  that  the  only  reason  that  any  place  on  the  sidewalk  is  left  for 
pedestrians  is  that  it  is  "good  for  business  to  permit  people  to  pass  along  slowly  and.  in 
single  file." 

The  stoop  line  is  not  a  boundary  within  which  an  owner  or  tenant  has  proprietary 
rights.  The  street  is  from  building  line  to  building  line,  and  the  occupation  of  any  part 
of  the  public  street  for  merchandising  purposes  is  unlawful.  For  a  better  understanding 
of  the  law  regulating  stoop-line  and  street  obstructions,  we  quote  the  ordinance  relative  to 
stands  on  the  streets  as  amended  in  1897 : 

1.  Such  stand  must  be  within  the  stoop  line  and  shall  not  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
free  use  of  the  street  by  the  public,  nor  exceed  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  boot-black  stands  a  space  not  more  than  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long 
may  be  occupied  by  each  chair  of  said  stand ;  and  the  construction  and  erection  of  all  stands 
provided  for  in  this  ordinance  shall  be  at  the  applicant's  expense,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  such  permission  to  continue  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Common  Council. 

2.  No  rent  or  other  consideration  shall  be  paid  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  licensee,  to  or  on 
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behalf  of  the  oivner  or  occupant  of  the  property  in  front  of  or  adjacent  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  such  stand  or  booth. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  the  stand  must  be  confined  strictly  to  the  limits  above  specified, 
and  it  sJiall  not  be  kept  open  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  sleep  in  any  portion  of  said  structure,  nor  hold  more  than  one  permit. 

4.  Before  the  establishment  or  erection  of  any  of  the  stands  provided  for  herein,  a  per- 
mit must  be  procured  from  the  Mayor,  which  permit  must  contain  (1)  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  granted,  with  his  address;  (2)  the  location  of  the  stand;  (3)  the  date 
when  the  same  expires;  (4)  the  amount  of  space,  said  stand  may  occupy,  and  in  the  case  of 
boot-black  stands,  (5 J  the  number  of  chairs  which  may  be  used  on  such  stand;  such  permit 
shall  be  attached  to  and  displayed  upon  all  such  stands  at  all  times  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible;  and  all  such  permits  shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  the  date  thereof. 

5.  An  annual  license  fee  shall  be  charged  on  granting  the  permit  by  the  Mayor  for 
such  staiids,  as  follows:  Fruit  stands  and  soda-water  stands,  ten  dollars  each;  movable 
stands  or  stands  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  two  dollars  each  ;  stationary  booths  or  stands  for 
the  sale  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  five  dollars  each;  boot-black  stands,  five  dollars  for 
each  chair  thereof ;  such  license  fees,  when  so  paid,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  debt.  And  the  Mayor's  marshal  may  transfer 
licenses  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  from  one  location  to  another,  provided 
that  in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises  to  which  such  transfer  is 
made  has  given  his  consent  to  the  placing  of  a  stand  at  such  location. 

As  an  almost  incidental  part  of  the  summer  work  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League 
far  more  than  numerous  transgressions  of  this  ordinance  have  been  observed,  a  few  of 
which  are  singled  out  and  given  below,  and  the  various  phases  of  infringement  of  the  law 
may  be  more  readily  discerned  by  comparison  with  the  quoted  ordinance. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Liberty  and  West  Streets  the  owner  of  a  stand  for  fruits  and 
nuts  pays  $45  a  month  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  which  his  stand  is  attached  He  has 
no  license. 

At  the  junction  of  Barclay  and  West  Streets  is  a  large  fruit  stand  conducted  by  an 
Italian  who  pays  $60  a  month  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  on  the  corner.  No 
license. 

Continuing  on  West  Street,  between  Barclay  and  Park  Place,  a  man  rents  a  little 
alcove,  six  by  fourteen  feet,  also  occupies  about  thirty  feet  of  the  sidewalk,  sells  candy, 
soda-water,  fruit,  cakes,  cigars,  cigarettes,  novelties  and  clothing.    He  has  no  license. 

A  corner  building  at  the  Northeast  side  of  Vesey  and  Washington  Streets  is  leased  by 
a  German  who  occupies  the  cellar  and  presides  over  a  vegetable  stand  upon  the  sidewalk, 
also  sells  rabbits  and  fowl.  The  ground  floor  is  rented  to  a  man  who  runs  a  liquor 
saloon. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Canal  Streets  an  Italian  recently  bought  a 
stand  for  $445,  and  pays  $25  a  month  to  the  owner  of  the  corner  building.  He  sells  fruit, 
nuts,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco.    Has  no  license. 

Both  sides  of  the  outheast  corner  of  Hester  and  Ludlow  Streets,  stoop  line,  curb  and 
gutter  yield  a  steady  income  to  the  proprietor  of  the  corner  saloon  in  the  following  manner  : 
A  man,  possessing  a  pushcart  license,  has  a  bread  stand,  for  which  he  pays  the  proprietor 
$25  a  month;  a  fish  dealer,  having  no  license,  pays  the  same  person  $15  a  month  for  his 
stand  privileges  and  a  candy  stand  is  rented  for  a  dollar  a  week  to  a  man  with  a  fruil  and 
soda-water  license,  and  who  is  the  night  watchman  and  cleaner  up  of  the  premises. 

Orchard  Street  is  probably  the  busiest  street  in  Manhattan,  and  very  likely  the 
>'■<  ■  ':■  t.  |t  is  ;i  disgrace  t<>  the  municipality.  Between  Rivington  and  Stanton  the  pushcart 
congestion  of  roadway  and  sidewalk  renders  it  almost  impassable  for  either  pedestrians  or 
wagons. 

Al  \~J2  Broadway  the  owner  of  a  candy  stand  holds  a  license  for  fruit  and  soda-water, 
and  stand  iirivilcgt    1    granted  by  the  man  who  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 
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SOUTH-WEST  CORNER  OF  VESEY  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 

It  is  shown  in  this  photograph  that  the  marketmen,  who  rent  the  stoop-line  from  the  bureau  of  markets, 
have  inclosed  the  sidewalk  with  wood  and  canvas  sides,  and  also  occupy  the  curb,  thereby  leaving  only  a 
narrow  passageway.     A  special  law  enacted  in  1897  allows  them  to  occupy  only  five  feet  of  the  stoop-line. 


At  412  Broadway  the  owner  of  stand  has  a  license  for  fruit  and  soda-water,  or  both 
and  sells  nearly  everything  in  the  bake  shop  and  confectionery  line.  He  pays  no  rent  and 
privilege  is  granted  by  the  owner  of  the  building. 

Coming  further  up  town,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  14th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  the 
owner  of  a  large  fruit  stand  has  a  license  for  fruit  and  soda-water,  and  pays  $40  a  month 
rent  to  owner  of  corner  store. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Irving  Place  and  14th  Street  an  Italian  rents  a  little  corner 
store,  which  is  a  small  alcove  about  six  by  eight  feet,  from  the  owner  of  the  building.  Has 
a  license  for  fruit  and  soda-water;  sells  candy,  fruits,  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

Southeast  corner  Broadway  and  14th  Street :  Owner  of  fruit  stand  has  no  license. 
Privilege  is  granted  by  proprietor  of  hotel  on  the  premises.  He  pays  no  rent,  but  does 
porter  work  about  the  hotel.  Also,  the  man  who  conducts  the  news  stand  at  the  same  place 
has  no  license.    Privilege  granted  by  the  hotel  proprietor. 

A  boot-black  at  University  Place  and  14th  Street  has  a  license  for  two  chairs ;  one 
chair  stands  outside  of  a  booth  and  inside  of  the  booth  is  his  stand,  with  seating  capacity 
for  about  four.  Privilege  granted  by  owner  of  corner  saloon.  The  man  who  conducts  a 
large  fruit  stand  near  the  booth  owns  another  on  the  edge  of  the  curb,  and  possesses  a 
license  for  fruit  and  soda-water.  Privilege  granted  by  owner  of  the  corner  saloon.  The 
man  says  he  pays  no  rent,  but  keeps  the  sidewalk  clean. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  an  Italian  conducts  a  large 
fruit  and  nut  stand  with  a  license  for  newspapers  or  oeriodicals  or  both.  He  occupies  the 
curb  for  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  feet  close  up  to  the  crossing. 

The  conditions  of  sidewalk  and  street  on  the  19th  Street  side  of  Siegel-Cooper's  and 
on  22d  Street  between  the  same  avenues,  are  too  intimately  familiar  to  require  citation. 

A  clothier  occupying  a  building  which  stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of  22d  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue  rents  the  stands  on  the  outside  of  his  building  as  follows :  Fruit  stand, 
conducted  by  an  Italian  without  a  license,  pays  $15  a  month  rent.  A  booth  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  fruit  stand  is  rented  to  an  express  and  transfer  man  for  $10  a  month — no  license. 

Southeast  corner  26th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue :  The  owner  of  an  oyster  and  clam 
booth  has  a  fruit  and  soda-water  license,  and  pays  $12  a  month  to  the  owner  of  the  corner 
saloon  on  the  premises. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  34th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  a  florist  has  occupied  a 
stand  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has  a  license  for  fruit  and  soda-water,  or  both.  He  rents 
the  privilege  from  the  clothier  who  occupies  the  corner  store. 

At  57th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  occupy  with  their  wagons 
almost  the  entire  east  side  of  the  avenue,  from  elevated  pillars  to  curb. 

At  72d  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  the  street  from  elevated  pillars  to  sidewalk  is  almost 
entirely  obstructed  by  Park  &  Tilford's  delivery  wagons. 

To  correct  these  evils  no  new  legislation  is  required,  but  simply  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws— and  that  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  abrogation  of  a  law,  for  however 
brief  a  period,  carries  demoralization  in  its  wake.  The  City  Record  for  August  11,  1904, 
contains  the  following  singular  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  August  o: 

"Resolved,  That  permission  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  given  to  storekeepers,  hucksters, 
and  peddlers  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  carriageway  near  the  curb,  on  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  their  wares  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  holidays,  provided  the  consent  of  the  property  owners  thereto  shall  have  been  first 
obtained,  and  a  free  passageway  be  kept  on  the  sidewalk  for  all  pedestrians,  and  on  the 
carriagezvay  for  all  vehicles;  such  permission  to  continue  only  from  August  22,  1904,  to 
September  25,  1904,  inclusive,  and  the  ordinance  or  ordinances  conflicting  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  are  hereby  suspended  for  the  period  of  time  above  mentioned" 

This  is  a  custom  each  year  and  raises  a  question  as  to  how  far  a  given  locality  may  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  majority  inhabiting  it  when  such  recognition  practically 
closes  up  a  thoroughfare,  making  a  wide  detour  necessary  for  fellow  citizens. 


An  educational  movement  for  clean  and  clear  streets  has  been  inaugurated  on  the  East 
Side  by  the  co-operation  of  several  organizations  of  the  district.  Rabbis  have  been  invited 
to  preach  this  gospel  to  their  congregations.  Public  school  teachers  are  urged  to  give  class 
instruction  on  the  hygiene  of  clean  streets,  and  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  children  to 
teach  their  parents  how  to  observe  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  relating  to  encroachments  of 
streets  and  sidewalks 

To  the  general  public  an  appeal  for  law  and  order  should  receive  equal  emphasis.  What 
the  public  demands  it  receives.  Certain  it  is  that  the  public  interest  is  not  served  by  the 
giving  over  to  private  use  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  advanced  that  the  purchasers  are  responsible  for  the  congestion  of  delivery 
wagons ;  but  if  this  were  true  every  well  patronized  establishment  would  crowd  the  curb 
stones,  whereas  now  there  are  many  who  meet  with  all  the  demands  made  upon  their  delivery 
system  without  usurping  the  thoroughfares.  The  difficulty  clearly  lies  in  the  desire  on  tbe 
part  of  some  merchants  to  economize  in  this  department.  It  must  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
so  organize  the  out-going  merchandise  that  no  congestion  takes  place,  and  yet  this  is  done  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  the  thoughtless  minority  which  causes  the  hideou9  daily 
discomfort  to  thousands  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  literally  cannot  pais  where  a  delivery 
wagon  is  being  filled. 


Reminders  and  Requests 

The  fiscal  year  begins  November  the  first,  and  all  members  are  urged  to  send  in  their  annual 
dues  as  promptly  as  possible. 

As  a  little  misunderstanding  has  arisen  relative  to  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  membership, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  our  constitution  reads  : 

"Any  woman  may  become  a  member  of  The  Woman  s  Municipal  League  on  payment  of 
an  annual  due  of  one  dollar. 

"The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  promote  among  women  an  intelligent  interest  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  to  aid  in  securing  permanent  good  government  for  the  City  of  Nezv 
Yorkt  without  regard  to  party  or  sectional  lines." 

Although  in  the  curriculum  of  the  League  activity  is  elective,  not  required  it  seems  appropriate 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  as  we  are  entering  upon  another  winter  of  civic  work,  to  call  for 
volunteers.  An  earnest  invitation  is  extended  to  those  interested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  office, 
indicating  the  committee  for  which  they  feel  a  preference.  Or,  any  one  sufficiently  interested  to 
inquire  a  litlle  more  closely  into  the  work  of  the  League,  or  its  mode  of  procedure,  may  gather  such 
information  by  calling  at  the  office  any  day  but  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 

The  members  are  kindly  requested  to  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  any  change  of  address, 
withdrawal  from  the  membership,  or  of  additions  to  the  membership  catalogue- 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
December  8th,  at  1 1  a.  m.,  at  the  City  Club,  55  West  44th  Street. 

MR.  CHARLES  B.  STOVER,  Secretary  of  the  East  Side  Civic  Club,  will  speak  on  the 
"  Rockaway  Park"  project. 

JULIA  LANGDON  LOOMIS, 
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Extract  from  President's  Annual  Report 


This  is  not  only  our  annual  meeting,  but  it  is  our  first  public  meeting  since  July,  and 
the  beginning  of  our  winter's  work,  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  advance  in  every  direction. 

In  the  past  year  our  membership  has  increased  177.  Two  new  Local  Improvement 
Districts  have  active  organization — Chelsea,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  Prospect 
Heights,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  absolute  home  rule  which  pre- 
vails in  our  Local  Improvement  District  organizations.  The  reports  read  by  the  chairmen 
at  our  directors'  meetings  show  clearly  not  only  the  different  needs,  but  the  different  points- 
of  view  which  predominate-  If  any  of  you  have  friends  who  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  function  of  the  League,  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  them  to  one  or 
two  cf  the  local  meetings,  where  they  will  see  that  those  who  are  working  are  practically 
employed  upon  bettering  immediate  conditions,  and  in  trying  to  raise  a  standard  of  work 
which  should  be  demanded  from  men  who  hold  municipal  offices. 

Our  members  have  visited  the  City  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  protest  against  taking 
any  portion  of  the  small  breathing  places  in  order  to  build  additional  schools ;  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  and  have 
made  their  presence  felt  in  a  number  of  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. The  Chairmen  of  Committees  on  Fire,  Health,  Parks.  Police,  Streets  and  Tene- 
ments have  established  an  effective  co-operation  with  the  Commissioners  of  these  depart- 
ments. An  attempt  to  give  the  public  a  list  of  theatres  considered  fire-proof  was 
unsuccessful,  as  it  was  felt  by  the  Commissioner  that  the  public  did  not  demand  such  a  list. 

The  office  of  The  Woman's  Municipal  League  is  frequently  visited  by  persons  outside 
)f  our  organization  who  wish  for  information  on  municipal  matters.  The  attendance 
numbered  565,  "of  whom  140  were  strictly  summer  visitors,  showing  a  steady  and  marked 
interest  through  that  ordinarily  dull,  inactive  season. 

During  the  summer  we  have  continued  the  inspection  of  the  parks,  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion piers,  public  baths,  model  tenements,  police  stations,  the  pushcart  market  and  the 
condition  of  the  streets.  An  itinerary  has  been  prepared  of  a  Park,  Recreation  Pier, 
Public  Bath,  Vacation  School,  Open-Air  Playground,  Model  Tenement,  Police  Precinct 
Station-House,  and  a  Woman's  Municipal  League  Ice  Water  Fountain  to  be  found  in  each 
Local  Improvement  District  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  these  important  features  of  civic  development  should  not  be  visited  by  the  entire 
membership  in  course  of  time.  Strangers  in  New  York  are  most  anxious  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  conditions  which  create  our  problems  and  all  that  is  being  done  to  ameliorate 
them.  It  is  singular  that  those  of  us  whom  strangers  are  visiting  are  generally  unable  to 
tell  them  where  they  will  find  a  model  tenement  or  a  playground. 

The  legislative  report  will  remind  you  that  we  were  successful  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  city  department,  the  head  of  which,  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses,  has  a  force  con- 
sisting of  two  deputies  and  a  corps  of  twenty  inspectors.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  say  that  during  the  winter  a  good  many  letters  came  to  the  office  from  people  who 
thought  that  they  or  their  friends  would  have  their  legitimate  business  taken  away  from 
them  if  this  bill  were  passed.  A  committee  was  formed  in  the  office  which  employed  an 
inspector  to  investigate  all  of  these  complaints,  and  after  the  bill  wont  into  effect  we  were 
unable  to  discover  any  person  who  had  suffered  because  of  the  new  law.  excepting  those 
whose  business  was  so  nefarious  that  they  had  made  no  complaint  but  retired  without  leav- 
ing any  trace. 

^ince  our  last  annual  meeting  the  League  has  been  incorporated  and  we  may  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  justify  it-  title,  "  The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  the 
City  f  New  York,"  by  being  rccogni/e.l  as  a  permanent  force  working  for  good  govern- 
ment in  -  cry  corner  of  every  section  of  every  Borough. 
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Committee  on  Legislation 


The  Committee  gladly  and  earnestly  co-operated  with  many  philanthropic  organizations 
in  securing  the  passage  of  bills  introduced  for  the  bettering  of  social  conditions,  and  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  of  service  in  helping  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  State  Charities 
Aid,  the  City  Club,  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  Settlements  in  their  fight  for  better  laws 
and  in  their  crusade  against  vicious  bills  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  Committee,  however,  was  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League  regarding  Employment  Agencies.  The  bill  was  the  outcome  of  investigations 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  and  the  College  Settle- 
ment Association. 

The  investigations  covered  a  period  of  two  years,  and  300  records  and  affidavits  were 
sent  to  Mayor  McClellan,  at  his  request,  by  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge. 

The  attention  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  was  drawn  to  the  existing  evils  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  secretary  to  Mayor  Low,  when  the  applications  for  renewal  of 
licenses  came  to  his  notice,  and  further  emphasized  by  the  testimony  of  our  probation 
officers  and  of  women  prisoners  in  our  jails.  The  Woman's  Municipal  League,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Dodge,  started  'investigations.  This  work  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  Law  School,  and  a  post- 
graduate of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Miss  Anderson  and  the  Hon.  John  F.  Maher. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  was  very  great,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  employment  agents  who  failed  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  agent.  A  number  of  meetings 
were  held  with  the  representatives  from  nearly  one  hundred  different  employment  agencies. 
One  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Club,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
almost  all  the  philanthropic  organizations  and  settlements  in  the  greater  city,  as  well  as  by 
ministers  of  many  different  denominations,  and  many  employment  agents.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  and  Dr. 
Darlington,  Health  Commissioner,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  serve  us  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Two  public  hearings  were  held  in  Albany  before  the  Assembly  Cities  Committee. 
Governor  Odell  granted  two  personal  hearings,  and  in  addition,  several  interviews  were 
held  with  the  Hon.  John  MacMackin,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  law,  a  Commissioner  of  Licenses  was  appointed,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  C.  Keating  received  the  appointment.  His  office  is  at  277  Broadway.  Since 
the  department  was  opened  446  cases  have  been  investigated  and  adjusted,  and  469  offices 
have  been  inspected  and  licensed.  Two  licenses  have  been  revoked,  and  two  criminal  prose- 
cutions have  been  successfully  carried  through.  The  Commissioner  has  also  succeeded  in 
closing  the  business  of  a  fraudulent  agency,  as  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  prove 
the  violation  of  the  present  law;  whereas  for  years  past  the  police  could  not  proceed  for 
want  of  legal  evidence.  Last  month  an  agent  suddenly  absconded.  Thus  far  the  Bond 
Company,  through  the  Commissioner,  has  paid  back  fees  to  100  defrauded  men.  This  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  under  the  old  law. 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  able  support  that  we  received  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  following  daily  newspapers: 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  The  New  York  Tribune,  The  Nezv  York  Times,  The 
New  York  Herald,  The  New  York  Sun,  The  New  York  World,  and  The  Nezv  York  Staats- 
Zeitung;  wliile  the  first  three  papers  supported  us  editorially  as  well  as  in  the  columns  of 
their  papers. 

Margaret  D.  Dreier, 

Chairman. 
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Excerpt  from  the  Chairman's  Report  on  Parks 

Before  disbanding  for  the  summer  the  Committee  on  Parks  made  official  inquiries 
relative  to  the  exaction  of  fines,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Park  Board  of  1902, 
from  persons  persistently  injuring  trees  on  the  Boulevard.  The  regulation  proved  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  as  no  penalty  is  enforced  for  any  misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  even  when  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  well  established.  If  one  single  offender  could  be  fined  it  would  no 
doubt  make  a  great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  trees. 

It  proved,  also,  an  impossibility  for  the  Department  of  Parks  to  protect  and  care  for 
some  of  the  finer  trees  of  the  Boulevard,  but  an  agreement  was  made  to  protect  the  trees 
in  the  small  parks  on  the  Boulevard,  such  as  the  one  at  63d  Street,  where  the  trees  up  to  a 
year  ago  were  all  good,  and  where  there  is  now  a  cab  stand.  Before  the  first  of  July  the 
promise  was  made  good  in  respect  to  these  particular  trees,  and  each  one  enclosed  in  an 
iron  standard.  The  single  tree  left  in  the  little  triangle  at  65th  Street  is  also  similarly 
enclosed.  The  other  trees  at  65th  Street  were  killed  by  the  subway  work  and  this  one 
very  much  injured.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  oeen  endowed  with  miraculous  vitality, 
for  in  October  it  was  putting  out  fresh  green  shoots  all  up  and  down  its  trunk  and 
branches  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  attention  received. 

Some  time  ago  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Hoiy  Name,  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  was  urged  to  have  a  standard  placed  around  a  little  tree  in  front  of  the  church 
property.  It  was  a  poor  little  tree  but  there  was  no  other  near  on  the  avenue.  The 
request  was  ignored.  Last  June  when  building  was  begun  on  that  property  a  printed  circu- 
lar was  sent  renewing  the  request.  Still  no  notice  was  taken.  A  month  ago,  however,  in 
passing  the  little  tree  was  discovered  to  be  enclosed  in  a  double  piece  of  galvanized  wire. 

These  same  things  need  to  be  done  all  over  the  city,  for  there  are  many  trees  here  and 
there,  some  old  and  interesting,  others  new  and  frail,  and  nearly  all  neglected.  Some  day  1 
suppose  the  public  will  feel  differently  about  them  and  wonder  how  they  could  have  been 
so  abused.  Meantime  the  few  who  do  care  ought  to  do  what  little  they  can,  and  perhaps, 
especially  in  calling  attention  and  insisting  upon  proper  protection  where  any  work  is  going 
on.  Or,  where  a  tree  might  be  saved  even  for  a  few  years  on  a  vacant  lot  or  old  estate, 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  have  it  kept  as  long  as  possible-  The  tree  will  be  a  pleasure 
and  profit  while  it  lasts,  and  it  is  well  to  delay  the  continual  fever  of  destruction. 

Lucretia  Peters, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Streets 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Streets  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  develop- 
ing the  Juvenile  City  League,  which  has  alreadv  been  described  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  work  re-commenced  among  the  boys  the  first  part  of  last  January  and  continued 
until  the  first  of  October  when  we  stopped  for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  are  now  working  again 
in  the  West  Side  District. 

The  most  encouraging  features,  aside  from  the  increased  membership,  is  the  interest 
taken  in  this  League  by  social  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  numerous 
requests  we  have  had  for  information  and  sets  of  cards.  The  only  drawback  to  continued 
and  enlarged  activity  this  year  is  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that 
some  of  the  members  will  help  them.    The  districts  covered  were  : 

The  West  Side  between  47th  and  SJth  Streets,  qth  to  11///  Avenues. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  with  headquarters  at  St.  George's  Church. 

Tompkins  Square,  with  headquarters  at  5"/.  Mark's  Chapel.  , 

The  Brooklyn  District,  supported  by  the  Brooklyn  Branches  of  The  Woman  s  Municipal 

a  Tht  interest  among  the  people  of  the  neighborhoods  was  most  gratifying.  The  member- 
ship in  the  West  Side  Branch  alone  was  1,500,  the  same  as  the  year  before,  although  we 
in      '<  (\  only  half  the  area. 

'I  be  expenses  for  the  ten  months  were  $2,100.  mostly  advanced  by  one  person,  who  is 
unable  to  carry  the  League  this  coming  year.    Respectfully  submitted 

Catharine  S.  Leverich. 

Cluiirman. 


Committee  on  Ice  Water  Fountains 


Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Dillingham,  Chairman,         Mrs.  Eugene  Klapp, 
Miss  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Paul  Revere  Reynolds, 

Miss  Katharine  S.  Day,  Miss  Louisa  Ver  Planck  Richards, 

Miss  Constance  B.  Holt,  Mrs.  James  B.  Van  Woert,  Jr., 

Mrs.  Edward  Weidenfeld. 

Fountains  Erected  in  1902. 

1.  Riverside  Association  Building,  261  West  69th  Street. 

2.  Mariners'  Temple,  Chatham  Square  and  Oliver  Street.    (Erected  in  connection  with 

Dr.  Judson.) 

3.  Young  People's  Association  House,  342  East  63d  Street. 

4.  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  Street. 

5.  People's  Home  Church,  543  East  nth  Street. 

6.  Hope  Chapel,  341  East  4th  Street. 

7.  West  Side  Branch  University  Settlement,  38  King  Street. 

8.  Woodyard  and  Lodging  House  of  the  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  116  Greenpoint 

Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Fountains  Erected  in  1903. 

9.  Seamen's  Mission,  341  West  Street. 

10.  Union  Settlement.  237  East  104th  Street. 

Fountains  Erected  in  1904. 

ir.  Jerry  McAuley  Mission,  316  Water  Street. 

12.  Bethany  Chapel.  10th  Avenue  and  35th  Street. 

13.  Sailors'  and  Seamen's  Mission,  34  Pike  Street. 

14.  Fountain  presented,  site  undetermined. 

King  Street  fountain  removed  to  Spring  Street  Church.  246  Spring  Street. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Ice  Water  Fountain 
Committee,  1904. 


Received  contributions  for  fountains   $852  87 

Received  contributions  for  ice   325  00 

^1,177  87 

Paid  for  fountains  £566  00 

Paid  for  ice    200  00 

Paid  for  expenses  of  entertainment   54  38 

$820  38  820  38 

Balance   $357  49 


(N.  B. — Among  the  assets  is  one  fountain  plate,  which  is  in  readiness  for  the  fourth 
fountain— $50). 

HARRIET  A.  DILLINGHAM, 

Chairman. 
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District  Work 
The  Murray  Hill  Local  Improvement  District 

The  Murray  Hill  Branch  of  The  Woman's  Municipal  League  held  three  general  meet- 
ings at  the  houses  of  the  members.  They  were  addressed  by  Miss  Chanler  and  Miss  Dodge 
on  the  aims  and  the  work  of  the  League.  They  also  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed 
by  two  of  the  municipal  Commissioners, — Dr.  Woodbury,  who  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  and  Dr.  Darlington  explained 
the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  Health,  showing  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  health  of  the:  city. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Branch  are : 

Mrs.  Gordon  Wendell, 

Chairman, 
Mrs.  J.  Newton  Perkins, 

Treasurer. 
Miss  Ella  M.  dePeyster, 

Secretary, 

Miss  Fowler, 
Miss  Helen  Sargent, 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Loomis, 
Miss  Catharine  S.  Leverich, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Higginson. 

Ella  M.  dePeyster, 

Secretary. 

Greenwich  Local  Improvement  District 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the  efforts  of  the  Greenwich  Branch  have  been  directed 
mainly  toward  organizing  a  Young  Men's  Club,  the  desirability  of  which  was  impressed 
upon  us  during  the  mayoralty  campaign  of  1903,  when  our  hall  in  Bleecker  Street  was 
open  and  where  we  saw  many  young  fellows  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  chance  to  come  to 
our  meetings,  and  who  had  usually  no  place  to  go  in  the  evenings  but  the  neighboring 
saloon. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  this  club  was  held  in  January  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Hoyt  in  Washington  Square,  where  Miss  Chanler,  Mr.  Tabor,  of  the  Boys'  Club,  and  others 
spoke.  Afterwards  there  were  many  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  club,  and  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  for  its  benefit  at  Miss  Emmet's  studio.  The  club  was  opened  in 
May,  when  we  hired  a  small  room  from  the  West  Side  Juvenile  Club  at  799  Greenwich 
Street,  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street,  and  named  our  club  the  West  Side  Young  Men's 
Club.  The  room  is  supplied  with  books  and  newspapers  and  a  pool  table,  and  every  evening 
during  the  summer  an  hour  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Juvenile  Club.  There  has 
been  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  a  night,  the  average  age  being  about  eighteen. 
Wc  arc  planning  to  have  some  talks  and  classes  at  the  club  this  winter  and  could,  of  course, 
do  more  if  there  were  only  an  abundance  of  funds.  To  make  the  club  more  independent 
and  ai  the  neighborhood  interest,  wc  have  formed  I  Neighborhood  Association  with 
men  and       -wen  subscribers,  to  help  support  it. 
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A  representative  of  this  Branch  also  attended  the  meetings  during  the  winter  of  the 
Greenwich  Local  Improvement  Association  held  at  Greenwich  House  Settlement,  where  a 
public  bath  for  the  district  was  the  subject  most  discussed!  It  is  hoped  that  the  bath 
may  become  a  reality  for  the  district,  as  there  is  great  need  for  one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Katharine  S.  Day, 

Chairman. 


Chester  Local  Improvement  District 

The  meetings  of  this  branch  have  been  exceedingly  irregular  and  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  membership.  During  the  winter  the  severe  weather  and  the  exceedingly 
bad  condition  of  White  Plains  Avenue  rendered  a  meeting  almost  impossible.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  the  exacting  private  affairs  of  the  Chairman  and  the  long 
and  severe  illness  of  the  Vice-Chairman  continued  the  apathy,  although  the  reputation  of 
the  branch  did  not  suffer,  for  when  several  women  were  attacked  on  White  Plains  road  in 
September,  there  was  a  general  request  from  women  that  the  League  take  action  in  the 
matter.  A  special  meeting  was  called  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  the  resolutions 
adopted  to  Commissioner  McAdoo,  asking  for  better  police  protection,  and  to  Borough 
President  Haffen,  asking  him  to  hasten  the  completion  of  White  Plains  Avenue,  and  to  have 
it  properly  lighted.  These  resolutions  were  published  in  the  local  papers  also  in  several 
of  the  Manhattan  daily  papers,  with  favorable  comment,  especially  by  the  Tribune  and  the 
Evening  Telegram. 

The  Committee,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Graham  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Arthur,  were  most  courteously 
received  by  Commissioner  .  McAdoo,  who  accepted  the  account  of  the  situation  given  by  the 
committee,  promised  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  police  force  by  putting  on  additional 
officers,  and  stated  that  he  would  at  any  time  receive  a  committee  from  this  organization 
and  redress  their  grievances.    His  promise  was  most  effectually  fulfilled. 

Borough  President  Haffen  received  the  Committee  and  said  he  would  communicate 
with  the  contractor  and  urge  him  to  push  the  work  which  is  now  making  very  satisfactory 
progress;  he  also  promised  to  write  to  Mr.  Oakley,  Commissioner  of  Water,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity, and  request  him  to  properly  light  the  avenue.  So  far  as  known  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  matter. 

The  organization  is  much  respected  in  the  locality.  While  the  work  done  has  been 
irregular,  it  has  been  effective,  and  it  is  so  highly  regarded  that  it  has  the  firm  support  of 
large  organizations  of  men. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  H.  Dougine, 

Chairman. 


The  Heights  Local  Improvement  District 

The  work  of  The  Heights  Branch  of  The  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  sub-divided  into  the  work  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Assembly  Districts 
of  Brooklyn.  The  First  Assembly  District  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Wardell, 
and  the  energies  of  the  district  as  well  as  those  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  under 
Mrs.  Edward  Hooker  Smith,  have  been  directed  toward  the  tenement  house  problems  of 
their  immediate  neighborhoods.    Mrs.  Wardell's  reports  evince  a  careful  study  of  the 
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difficulties  involved  and  a  personal  investigation  of  many  of  the  tenement  houses,  especially 
those  which  had  been  reported  in  bad  sanitary  condition.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
record  the  co-operation  of  the  Tenement  House  Department.'  Mr.  Crain,  the  Tenement 
House  Commissioner,  emphasized  the  need  of  instructing  tenants  in  the  law  controlling 
tenement  houses,  and  suggested  the  printing  of  postal  cards  for  distribution  with  such 
instructions  printed  thereon  in  clear,  plain  English.  Mrs.  Wardell  called  a  conference  of 
the  First  Assembly  District,  which  Mr.  Crain  attended,  and  as  a  result  he  appointed  an 
inspector  especially  for  that  district,  and  gave  the  members  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
the  inspector  and  to  become  more  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  work. 

On  June  21st,  Mrs.  Edward  Hooker  Smith  called  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Assembly 
District,  which  was  addressed  by  Commissioner  Crain  and  which  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  many  philanthropic  workers  in  that  neighborhood.  The  Second  Assembly  District  also 
undertook  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Juvenile  City  League.  Civic  clubs  were  formed  among 
the  boys  on  July  14,  1904.  Headquarters  were  secured  at  the  Asacog  Settlement  Club, 
52  Sands  Street,  and  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer  was  engaged  as  Director.  In  the  first  six  weeks 
eight  clubs  were  organized  and  126  boys  were  enrolled  as  members.  As  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  has  been  given  in  the  September  number  of  the  Bulletin,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  it  more  fully.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  work  recognize  the 
importance  of  continuing  it.  but  in  order  to  do  this  several  hundreds  of  dollars  are  needed. 
Athletic  games  develop  the  capacity  to  do  "team  work,"  and  as  civic  work  means  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  need  of  working  for  the  common  good,  and  as  this  is  only  another 
definition  of  "team  work,"  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  important  this  athletic  training  is  for 
our  future  citizens.  . 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Assembly  Districts,  there  are  two  committees  of  tjie 
League  engaged  in  active  work.  The  first  is  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts.  Through  the  Public  School  Committee  an  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  was  held  in  Public  School  No.  8,  and  with  the  money  thus  secured 
many  photographs  were  bought  with  which  to  decorate  the  building.  Much  constructive 
work  is  accomplished  through  the  sympathetic  knowledge  and  interest  of  this  commiitee. 
which  is  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  the  committee  was 
naturally  strong  in  its  protest  against  putting  up  temporary  school  buildings  in  our  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

The  second  Committee  is  the  one  on  Public  Safety,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  Loines.  The  work  of  this  committee  includes  the  supervision  of  the  Comfort 
Stations,  Public  Baths,  Prisons  and  Jails,  and  is  far-reaching  in  its  constructive  work. 
It  1-  Largely  owing  to  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Loines'  committee  that  $20,000  was  voted  for 
!  ecessary  repairs  for  the  Kings  County  Jail.  The  visiting  and  supervision  of  prisons  and 
jails  has  brought  the  members  more  closely  in  touch  with  many  of  the  women  prisoners, 
and  Mrs.  Loines'  request  for  old  clothes  emphasized  the  sore  need  of  many  of  the  women 
prisoners,  and  has  introduced  a  personal  touch  into  our  municipal  work. 

The  Heights  Branch  ably  supported  the  Legislative  Committee  last  spring  in  its 
attempt  to  secure  better  legislation,  and  in  many  other  ways  has  done  much  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  women  in  civic  matters:  indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  "promote 

among  women  an  intelligent  interest  in  civic  affairs."  ^ 

Jeannie  S.  Dike. 

*Cliainnan. 

Morrisania  Local   Improvement  District 

re  explained,  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  League  in  the  Rronx 
began        the  year  1903-1904  nailer  discouraging  circumstances;  new  city  officials  were 

s""ii   o  installed  and  the  old  confidence  the   women   had  gained   through   the  assur- 
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ance  of  a  cordial  reception  disappeared  with  the  non-committal  and  often  discouraging 
answers  of  the  new  officials.  However,  perseverance  had  its  reward,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  reports  of  the  Divisions. 

We  will  first  take  up  the  work  of  the  Division  in  Highbridge,  which  was  particularly- 
interesting,  as  it  touched  on  matters  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  residents  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  house  numbering  of  Woody 
Crest  Avenue  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  with  No.  927.  A  few  feet  north  the  house 
number  was  37.  This  condition  prevailed  in  a  more  or  less  startling  degree  the  whole 
length  of  the  avenue,^the  excuse  being  that  the  avenue  was  the  continuation  of  Seventh 
Avenue,  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  therefore  the  proper  number  for  the  first  house  was 
927.  Apparently  the  fact  that  numbers  on  Seventh  Avenue  run  up  into  the  thousands,  and 
that  the  joining  of  the  two  avenues  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  had  been  disre- 
garded. Not  until  after  several  vain  attempts  had  been  made  to  see  the  Borough  President 
and  after  innumerable  letters  and  petitions  requesting  a  satisfactory  system  of  house  num- 
bering had  been  sent,  was  the  change  secured.  The  proper  naming  of  this  same  avenue  on 
the  city  maps  is  also  being  attended  to.  The  mail  boxes  are  poorly  distributed  in  High- 
bridge,  some  being  more  than  ten  blocks  apart,  and  the  mail  service  is  very  poor.  The 
interest  of  the  Post  Office  Superintendent  was  enlisted  and  fifty  signatures  were  obtained 
to  a  petition  asking  for  the  mail  box  at  163d  Street.  Soon  after  the  forwarding  of  the  peti- 
tion the  mail  box  was  placed.  Efforts  are  still  being  made  to  improve  the  mail  service  and 
numerous  societies  and  persons  of  prominence  were  asked  to  meet  and  discuss  methods  of 
improving  the  service.  A  petition  was  drawn  at  this  conference  and  is  being  taken  from 
house  to  house  for  signatures.  A  good  sidewalk  has  been  laid  by  the  Borough  President 
on  an  impassable  walk  at  the  request  of  the  women  of  the  Division,  a  bit  of  municipal 
housekeeping  worth  doing.  They  had  also  continued  to  interest  themselves  in  the  building 
of  the  car  tracks  over  Central  Bridge,  and  as  the  terms  of  the  franchise  as  to  time  limit 
did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  faithfully  complied  with,  they  had  requested  a  copy  of  the 
franchise  from  the  President  of  the  Union  Railway  Company  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  matter  themselves.  The  cars  are  now  running,  however,  much  to  the  joy 
of  Highbridge  residents. 

From  Kingsbridge  the  same  good  news  comes  to  the  League  members.  At  the  instance 
of  the  members  new  walks  and  stairs  have  been  placed  on  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  Marble  Hill, 
and  the  decayed  walk  on  Church  Street  has  been  repaired.  However,  most  striking  of  all 
improvements  was  that  on  the  steep  grade  of  the  road  leading  to  the  old  King's  Bridge, 
which  has  been  impassable  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Immediately  on  the  members'  request 
the  road  was  put  in  order  and  the  women  are  much  to  be  congratulated  on  this  triumph 
over  a  long  established  evil.  New  street  lamps,  which  had  previously  been  refused,  have 
been  set  as  the  Kingsbridge  members  had  desired  and  electric  lights  have  been  promised 
them  on  the  unlighted  parts  of  Bailey  Avenue.  The  efforts  to  secure  more  cars  on  Broad- 
way and  to  have  them  properly  heated  were  attended  with  success,  and  a  committee  of 
women  waited  on  President  Vreeland  and  on  Superintendent  Root  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  to  ask  for  the  placing  of  a  waiting-room  at  the  terminus  of  the  Broadway  line. 
This  was  promised,  and  the  promise  will  presumably  be  put  in  effect,  as  employees  have 
been  seen  at  the  terminus  making  inquiries  for  a  suitable  location. 

An  interesting  map  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Kingsbridge  Division,  originally 
drawn  up  at  their  request  by  Park  Commissioner  Eustis,  and  now  the  carrying  out  of  the 
same  plans  in  an  extended  degree  are  being  considered  by  the  present  Park  Commissioner. 
The  plans  contemplate  the  transformation  of  the  mosquito  marshes  south  of  the  mansion 
in  Van  Courtland  Park  into  a  lake  and  the  draining  of  all  the  marshes  in  the  Park  grounds. 
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In  attempting  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  river  bottom  of  the  Horseshoe  bend  of 
the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  the  Kingsbridge  Division  called  a  mass  meeting  and  sent  the 
protest  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Governor.  At  this  mass  meeting  the  Division  was  thanked 
in  public  for  the  public-spirited  work.  The  Scenic  and  Historical  societies  were  asked  to 
co-operate  with  their  protests  to  the  Governor,  for  the  filling  in  of  the  river  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  Revolutionary  Bridge-  of  the  King.  A  delegation  also  waited  on 
the  Controller  to  enlist  his  sympathy,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  new  city  officials,  the  Health  Commissioner  asked  the 
Kingsbridge  Division  to  communicate  to  the  members  of  the  League  in  general  his  willing- 
ness and  anxiety  to  assist  in  all  sanitary  matters  in  which  the  League  might  be  inter- 
ested. He  trusted  that  his  co-operation  would  be  requested,  for  he  wished  to  make  himself 
as  useful  as  possible  in  all  directions. 

The  Division  has  made  a  change  in  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  calling  one  business 
meeting  and  one  semi-social  meeting  in  each  month.  At  the  latter  meeting  speakers  are 
invited  and  city  politics  are  freely  discussed.  The  Division  is  also  manifesting  its  energy 
by  a  half  and  half  division  of  its  members,  the  half  of  the  membership  which  adds  most  new 
members  to  the  Division  becoming  the  winning  half. 

The  element  which  had  been  antagonistic  to  a  League  formation  in  Kingsbridge  has 
been  entirely  won  over  by  the  quiet  and  dignified  methods  of  work.  The  question  of 
endorsing  or  asking  for  a  place  in  one  of  the  city  offices  by  the  League  members  originated 
first  in  this  locality,  but  the  stand  was  wisely  taken  that  favors  asked  meant  favors  de- 
manded in  return,  and  the  League's  policy  has  always  been  to  remain  free  of  any  obligations 
of  a  political  nature. 

In  Tremont,  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  neighborhood  by 
the  erection  of  a  fountain  during  the  preceding  spring,  resulted  in  plans  for  building  six- 
teen more  such  fountains.  A  lively  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  several  city  officials 
on  this  matter.  The  effect  of  the  erection  of  the  first  fountain,  a  fulfilment  of  the  initial 
desire  of  the  Division  has  been  to  awaken  the  city  officials  to  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  work.  Borough  President  Haffen  had  been  put  on  record  in  favor  of  many  more  and 
has  offered  his  assistance,  and  a  petition  has  been  circulated  by  one  of  the  district  leaders 
asking  the  city  to  erect  twenty-three  such  fountains  throughout  the  Borough.  To  this 
petition  the  Division  secured  signatures.  It  has  also  given  successful  entertainments  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fountain  fund.  Plans  for  teaching  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  munici- 
pal housekeeping  are  also  being  formulated. 

The  placing  of  a  bandstand  on  the  only  flat  part  of  Echo  Park,  a  park  for  which  this 
Division  has  specially  tender  feelings,  its  redemption  from  the  cans  having  originated  with 
them,  was  prevented.  The  bandstand  would  have  been  an  eye-sore,  and  the  park  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds  collecting  around  such  a  stand.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  a  comfort  station  and  receptacles  for  rubbish  in  the  park  also. 

This  Division  has  reported  to  that  of  Higlibridge  on  the  condition  of  the  lamps  on 
Central  Bridge,  and  thus  by  its  reports  and  interest  one  division  helps  the  onward  pace 
of  the  other. 

The  General  Executive  Committee  of  the  Morrisania  Local  Improvement  District 
Branch  of  the  League,  which  is  a  meeting  of  the  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  or  their  dele- 
gates, of  the  various  Divisions  of  the  Branch,  whose  reports  we  have  already  heard, 
began  its  year's  work  with  the  fourteenth  regular  meeting.  Its  December  meeting  was 
omitted  because  it  fell  in  holiday  week,  but  it  has  held  throughout  six  well-attended  and 
productive  executive  meetings  and  one  annual  meeting  this  year.  Its  members  voted  to 
adhere  to  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  during  the  municipal  campaign  except  in  the  case  of 
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asking  for  the  reappointment  by  Mayer  McClellan  of  Park  Commissioner  Eustis,  whose  work 
was  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  disinterested  and  fair-minded  persons  in  the  Borough. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  obtain  the  Commissioner's  reap- 
pointment, but  in  spite  of  the  commonly  expressed  admiration  for  the  Commissioner's  work 
and  attitude  during  the  last  administration,  the  Commissioner  was  met  on  every  side  with 
expressions  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  secure  a  renomination  and  was  so 
discouraged  that  but  one  member  retained  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  hope  to  put  through 
such  an  attempt.  The  news  that  their  candidate  had  been  considered  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration up  to  the  last  jnoment  caused  the  committee  to  be  much  ashamed  of  its  want  of 
pluck  and  perseverance.  The  non-political  attitude  of  the  Morrisama  Branch,  however, 
did  not  save  it  from  the  dislike  under  which  the  parent  society  suffered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new  administration,  and  it  took  several  months  of  perseverance  before  the  Branch  could 
•make  the  local  authorities  understand  their  unselfish  and  impersonal  attitude. 

The  Branch  drew  the  attention  of  the  League's  fountain  committee  to  the  existence  of 
three  natural  springs  in  land  acquired  for  park  purposes  by  the  city  at  140th  Street  and 
Morningside  with  the  hope  that  the  League  would  insist  that  the  springs  be  used  as 
fountains. 

Letters  were  also  addressed  by  this  Branch  to  the  State  Senator  for  the  Borough  ask- 
ing for  his  vote  to  the  bill  originated  by  the  League  in  regard  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
employment  bureaus.    Polite  as  well  as  affirmative  rejoinders  were  received  to  these. 

The  Branch  then  took  up  the  matter  of  introducing  in  the  school  system  of  the  Bronx 
Mrs.  Henry  Parsons'  plan  of  a  school  farm,  and  Park  Commissioner  Schmitt  and  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  were  entirely  in  accord  with  the  scheme-  The  League's  part  in  the 
introduction  of  this  plan  was  to  organize  mass  meetings  in  the  densely  settled  parts  of  the 
Bronx  and  to  teach  the  plain  people  the  advantages  of  this  addition  to  the  school  system. 
This  matter  was  held  in  abeyance,  however,  because  of  the  fear  of  a  material  cutting  down 
of  school  appropriations,  and  all  energies  were  bent  toward  preserving  the  vacation  and 
summer  schools. 

The  Branch  held  two  teas,  one  at  Highbridge,  at  which  Miss  Chanler  spoke,  and  one 
in  Kingsbridge,  where  Miss  Leverich  and  Mrs.  Fisk  made  addresses.  These  teas  corre- 
spond with  the  public  meetings  of  the  League  held  at  the  City  Club. 

The  Park  Committee  of  this  Branch,  which  is  a  most  important  committee,  as  there  is 
a  greater  extent  of  park  area  in  this  local  improvement  district  than  in  any  other  in  the 
city,  reported  conditions  in  Bronx  Park  most  appalling  to  nature  lovers.  They  affirmed  that 
the  thoughtless  destruction  of  plants  and  flowers  was  so  great  that  the  nati-ve  plants  were 
becoming  extinct,  even  the  commoner  kinds  like  the  columbine  and  wild  pinks.  But  one 
policeman  is  assigned  to  the  Garden  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  with  the  aid  of  one  man 
to  stop  the  ruthless  destruction.  This  vandalism  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  we  New  Yorkers  care  to  keep  a  native  park  with  native  beauties,  or  whether 
Bronx  Park  shall  become,  as  all  the  English  parks  have  become,  a  place  of  clipped  lawns 
and  gravel  walks.  Also,  the  moral  evils  in  the  park  are  so  uncontrollable  that  it  has  been 
said  that  our  parks  make  our  prostitutes.  What  a  reflection  on  our  city  and  on  the  women 
who  tolerate  it !  To  help  remedy  these  evils,  appropriations  should  be  obtained  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  build  high  fences  around  the  park,  and  to  inaugurate  a  complete  system 
of  electric  lighting. 

The  General  Committee  has  also  taken  up  two  petitions,  both  of  which  were  originated 
by  one  of  the  Republican  district  leaders.  One  asked  for  the  placing  of  surgeons  in  all  police 
stations,  an  important  matter  to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  The  other,  however,  appeals 
more  directly  to  our  committee  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Bronx  residents.  This 
is  a  petition  asking  for  a  proper  East  and  West  division  of  the  Borough  for  the  purpose 
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of  house  numbering.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  there  has  been  no  authorized  line  of  divi- 
sion; that  is,  no  Fifth  Avenue  for  the  Bronx.  Very  recently  the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed 
an  ordinance  making  Jerome  Avenue  this  line  of  division.  Jerome  Avenue  begins  at  the 
Harlem  River  at  161st  Street  (Bronx  Borough  itself  extends  to  129th  Street)  and  extends 
northerly  through  the  Borough  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  Harlem  River 
in  an  irregular  line,  leaving  an  area  to  the  eastward  of  five  times  the  extent  of  that  to  the 
westward.  It  would  seem  more  rational  to  take  a  direct  line  through  the  Borough  begin- 
ning at  its  southernmost  point  at  129th  Street.  This  plan  is  carried  out  in  our  petition 
by  using  Webster  Avenue  and  the  connections  immediately  south  as  a  division  line.  Of 
course  as  the  population  of  the  Borough  grows  the  necessity  of  a  proper  division  will  become 
more  urgent,  and  the  Borough  being  one  of  the  largest  in  area,  the  difficulties  arising  from 
a  haphazard  East  and  West  division  will  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Consequently  our  desire 
to  change  the  present  route  for  a  better  one  is  very  strong,  and  we  are  now  making  great 
efforts  toward  accomplishing  this. 

The  General  Committee  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  of  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  subway  stations  for  advertising  purposes,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
Mayor,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  and  certain  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  problems  of  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  district  are  more  numerous  and  complex 
than  those  of  a  built-up  Borough  like  Manhattan,  or  a  slowly  growing  suburban  community 
like  Richmond,  and  opportunities  for  activity  are  everywhere  at  hand.  The  worR  is  very 
great  for  our  small  membership,  but  we  hope  for  an  increase  in  members  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual burdens  may  be  lightened  and  still  more  effective  work  done. 

Julia  L.  D.  Longfellow, 

Chairman. 


Treasurer's  Statement 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  in  account  with  The  Woman's  Municipal  League,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  November  1,  1903,  to  November  1,  1904 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  Bank  November  1,  1903.$     93  96 

Membership  dues   378  00 

Percentage  of  district  dues   1,266  70 


$1,788  26 


DISBURSEMENTS 

j    Office  and  salary  of  Ass't  Secy  $1,210  00 


Printing  '   212  05 

Telephone   74  75 

Postage  and  office  sundries   185  91 

National  Municipal  League  dues..  .  5  00 

Christmas  City  Club  employees   25  00 

Washington  Heights  expense   5  00 

Bank  charges   4° 

Incorporation   45  24 

Balance  in  bank,  November  1,  1004.  24  91 


$1,788  26 

GRACE  H.  DODGE, 

Treasurer. 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
January  12th,  at  1 1  a.  m.,  at  the  City  Club,  55  West  44th  Street. 

DR.  A.  S.  DANIEL,  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  will  speak  on 
"  Illegal  Sweat  Shop  Work." 

JULIA  LANGDON  LOOMIS, 

Secretary. 


Extract  from  Minutes  of  Public  Meeting 
Held  at  the  City  Club 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover,  Secretary  of  the  East  Side  Civic  Club,  spoke  to  the  Woman  s 
Municipal  League  on  December  8,  1904,  of  the  proposed  ocean  park  at  Rockaway  Beach. 
For  the  constantly  swelling  masses  of  people  in  Greater  New  York  no  blessing  is  more  ur- 
gently needed  than  ample  breathing  spaces  somewhat  removed  from  the  heat  and  congestion 
of  their  homes,  to  which  any  crowds,  however  great,  may  resort  with  ease  and  small  outlay 
of  money.  Boston  has  led  the  way  in  providing  for  her  much  smaller  population  an  ocean 
park  at  Revere  Beach,  and  with  the  greater  water  fronts  of  New  York  City,  a  like  benefit 
might  easily  be  hers.  The  need  of  acquiring  property  for  the  ocean  park,  as  of  acquiring  any 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  at  any  reasonable  rate,  is  rendered  urgent  by 
the  constantly  encroaching  summer  colonies  and  country  homes. 

In  an  address  by  Mr.  Stover,  published  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  he  says  : 
"About  thirty  years  ago,  someone  did  show  some  foresight,  and  by  legislation  at  Albany, 
seventy-five  acres  were  set  apart  for  a  park  on  the  shore  of  Coney  Island,  at  the  foot  of  Ocean 
Parkway.  But  the  city  authorities  let  the  strong  waves  of  the  Atlantic  continue  to  beat  freely 
against  this  park  land  until  now,  as  stated  in  Park  Commissioner  Kennedy's  recent  report, 
forty-five  of  the  original  seventy-five  acres  lie  "under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 
Strong  walls  and  bulkheads  have  recently  been  built  for  the  protection  of  the  remaining  thirty 
acres.  Of  course,  thirty  acres  at  the  seashore  is  nothing  but  a  small  park.  Boston,  having 
but  one-sixth  of  New  York's  population,  has  laid  out  in  Revere  Beach  an  ocean  park  three 
miles  long.  Mr.  Young,  the  former  Brooklyn  park  commissioner,  strove  to  acquire  such  a 
park  for  New  York.  He  proposed  to  take  all  the  land  lying  south  of  Surf  Avenue  and  stretch- 
ing from  Ocean  Parkway  to  Sea  Gate.  He  utterly  failed.  The  combined  opposition  of  private 
interests,  having  millions  invested  along  that  shore,  could  not  be  overcome.  And  were  con- 
demnation proceedings  initiated,  no  administration  would  assume  the  debt  of  many  millions 
necessary  to  acquire  this  property. 

Rockaway  is  the  one  remaining  site,  where  a  large  ocean  park  can  be  acquired.  I  repeat 
and  emphasize  the  words — the  one  remaining  site.  Neither  in  Gravesend  Bay,  nor  anywhere 
along  the  shores  of  Staten  Island,  is  genuine  ocean  or  surf  bathing  to  be  enjoyed.  The  pro- 
posed Rockaway  site  embraces  all  the  tongue  of  land  stretching  west  of  Belle  Harbor.  This 
site  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  being  of  the  same 
size  as  Central  Park.  Having  Jamaica  Bay  on  its  northern  shore,  its  entire  water  frontage, 
of  about  nine  miles,  will  afford  boundless  opportunities  for  bathing  and  water  sports  of  every 
variety." 

To  the  several  objections  to  the  proposed  park  advanced  by  some  of  the  public  and  the 
press,  Mr.  Stover  made  convincing  answers.    The  statement  that  the  people  would  not  use  a 
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comparatively  remote  park,  is  easily  refuted  by  any  eye  witness  of  the  crowds  frequenting 
the  Bronx  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  an  English  bank-holiday  throng  visits  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 

The  nearness  of  Barren  Island  to  the  proposed  site  of  a  park  at  Rockaway  Beach  is  at 
first  thought  a  more  serious  matter ;  but  homes  and  summer  colonies  are  even  nearer  to 
Barren  Island  and  are  used  and  enjoyed  despite  the  neighborhood.  In  point  of  fact,  all  avail- 
able land  about  Rockaway  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  in  private  holdings. 

The  Suu  has  called  this  site  the  $io,goo,ooo  Mosquito  Park.  To  this  the  reply  must  be 
that  all  the  shore  lands  about  New  York  have  been  infested  with  mosquitoes,  until  filled  in 
or  drained.  The  filling  in  of  this  particular  land  means  increased  acreage  for  the  people's 
use,  and  this  can  be  cheaply  done  by  Dumpings  from  near  Far  Rockaway.  Such  work  would 
indeed  serve  two  ends  by  establishing  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay  deeper,  better  and 
safer  channels.  The  cost  of  this  filling  in,  thus  making  new  land,  and  of  two  good  lateral 
roads  to  traverse  it,  should  not  exceed  $250,000. 

The  charge  that  Rockaway  is  inaccessible  is  summarily  dismissed  by  Mr.  Stover,  who 
asks:  "When  will  the  generation  arise  that  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past?  A  cen- 
tury ago,  the  park  De  Witt  Clinton  proposed,  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streets,  was  'inaccessible.'  In  the  fifties,  the  proposed  site  for  Central  Park  was  'inacces- 
sible.' In  the  eighties,  the  proposed  sites  of  the  great  Bronx  parks  were  'inacces- 
sible.' And  now,  scarcely  has  the  park  at  Rockaway  been  broached,  when  we  are  told  it  is 
'  inaccessible.' " 

The  proposed  site  lies  eleven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  City  Hall,  and  at  the 
present  day  costs  only  five  cents  more  in  money,  and  ten  minutes  more  in  time,  to  reach 
from  Brooklyn,  than  are  necessary  to  reach  Coney  Island.  The  Long  Island  Railway  has  al- 
ready promised  better  and  cheaper  transportation,  and  in  addition  to  the  steamboat  connection 
existing  at  the  present  time,  a  municipal  ferry,  and  bridge  and  subway  connections  are  easily 
possible.  The  position  of  Rockaway  is  immediately  advantageous  to  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
where  the  late  increase  of  population  is  phenomenal. 

A  conference  of  civic  and  philanthropic  bodies  held  at  the  East  Side  Civic  Club  in  May, 
1904,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

"We  recommend  the  acquisition  of  Rockaway  Beach,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"First.  It  is  all  unimproved,  and  could,  our  investigations  lead  us  to  believe,  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  price. 

"Second.  It  consists  of  but  two  large  parcels,  in  the  hands  of  two  owners,  both  of  whom, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  could  be  induced  to  part  with  the  land  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

"Third.  It  embraces  the  best  bathing  beach  within  our  city — far  surpassing  Coney 
Island  and  Staten  Island  in  this  respect.  Further,  its  inner  or  Jamaica  Bay  shore  would 
afford  boundless  opportunities  for  still  water  bathing,  boating,  sailing  and  fishing. 

Fourth.  Lying,  as  it  does,  between  the  ocean  and  Jamaica  Bay,  Rockaway  is  always 
tempered  by  breezes,  as  Coney  Island  is  not. 

"Fifth.  Already  our  population  is  so  vast  as  to  point  to  the  need  of  increased  ocean 
bathing  facilities,  more  particularly  for  the  multitudes,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
prevailing  at  Coney  Island  and  elsewhere,  under /private  management." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stover  has  this  to  say:  "With  Coney  Island  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  site  for  an  ocean  park,  within  our  city,  excepting  the  western  end  of  Rockaway. 
We  have  let  Coney  Island  slip  out  of  our  hands.  Shall  we  let  Rockaway  go  also?  If  we 
do,  then  the  field  of  ocean  parks  will  be  lost  completely. 

Resolutions  on  thex  Death  of  Mrs.  Will  Carleton 

The  recent,  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Will  Carleton,  of  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  has 
greatly  saddened  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  knew  Mrs.  Carleton  only  to  love  and  admire  her. 

Her  character  was  one  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  purity.  Combined  with  unusual 
ability  was  a  constant  and  earnest  endeavor  to  do  good  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  so  un- 
assuming and  retiring  was  she,  few,  except  her  intimate  friends,  knew  a  tithe  of  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  by  this  dear  Christian  woman.  She  was  a  great  worker  along  missionary 
both  home  and  foreign,  and  her  motive  was,  as  always,  that  the  world  might  be  bene- 
fited. Some  of  her  neighbors  will  remember  a  weekly  class  held  at  her  house  some  years 
since,  for  children,  in  order  to  interest  them  in  mission  fields  and  workers. 

ng  Other  activities,  Mrs  Carl  tmi  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
M  1    League  of  New   York.     She  believed   thoroughly   in   its  objects,   and   tried  to 

BT<  n  her  friends  to  enter  upon  the  work  with  her.     It  is  in  view  of  their  great 

loss  in        death  of  this  member,  that  the  Municipal  League,  desiring  to  express  sympathy 


with  her  bereaved  husband  and  immediate  friends,  have  agreed  to  put  on  record  formal 
resolutions  to  this  effect. 

Whereas,  A  divine  providence  Has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  her  earthly  life,  Mrs.  Will 
Carleton,  calling  her  suddenly  from  her  home  with  us  to  the  heavenly  mansions,  and, 

Whereas,  The  Woman's  Municipal  League  has  lost  an  active  and  very  efficient  member 
and  true  friend,  one  who  from  motives  of  true  patriotism  and  unselfish  philanthropy,  entered 
heartily  into  all  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  our  city,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Carleton's  admirable  char- 
acter, her  missionary  spirit,  her  value  as  a  worker  to  our  organization,  and  our  sense  of 
irreparable  loss,  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Carleton,  with  our  sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  association. 


The  Gas  Situation 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Bulletin,  it  is  only  possible,  on  such  a  complicated  subject  as 
lighting  in  New  York  City,  to  give  general  conclusions  without  reference  to  the  evidence  and 
data  upon  which  they  are  based. 

The  Fusion  administration,  when  exorbitant  bids  were  received  in  1903  from  the  light- 
ing companies,  made  a  long  and  hard  fight  to  get  a  reduction  in  the  prices.  This  fight  in- 
volved a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  power  to  establish  a  municipal  lighting 
plant.  Finally  in  December,  1903,  the  Board  of  Estimate  voted  to  reject  the  bids  and  to 
await  suit  by  the  companies.  In  this  contingency  it  was  expected,  because  the  companies 
were  performing  a  public  service,  that,  in  the  investigation  into  a  reasonable  price,  ques- 
tions of  franchises,  cost  of  production,  etc.,  would  be  answered.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
companies  have  done  nothing  substantial  in  the  way  of  bringing  suit  for  the  three  million 
dollars  or  so  that  they  claim  is  due  them.  This  may  have  been  due  to  their  hope  that  the 
Tammany  administration  would  render  unnecessary  the  unwelcome  publicity  of  accounts.  It 
is  apparently  not  the  fault  of  the  administration  that  the  hope  is  unrealized,  as  the  situation 
will  show. 

Commissioner  Oakley  in  March  advertised  for  lighting,  and  bids_  were  submitted  and 
finally  accepted  at  about  the  figures  rejected  by  the  preceding  administration.  In  fact,  the 
gas  lighting  for  Manhattan  will  cost  about  $130,000  more  than  under  the  bids  rejected  in  1903. 

The  fact  that  contracts  for  1904  had  been  signed  was  not  known  publicly  until  November. 
Comptroller  Grout  immediately  announced  that  he  would  pay  the  bills  for  1903,  exorbitant 
as  they  were,  because  the  signing  of  the  contracts  for  1904  at  the  old  figures  had,  as  he 
claimed,  practically  foreclosed  the  city's  defense  to  any  suits.  He  has,  however,  now 
changed  his  mind  on  this  point  and  will  now  contest  the  claims.  In  addition  he  has  been 
enjoined  from  paying  the  claims,  in  a  suit  brought  by  Congressman  Hearst.  The  latter  has 
also  brought  a  suit,  with  a  fair  chance  of  winning,  to  annul  the  contracts  of  1904. 

The  exorbitant  feature  of  the  bids  is  entirely  due  to  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  which  owns  or  controls  all  gas  and  electric  companies  in  Man- 
hattan. 

To  remedy  this  intolerable  condition,  several  suggestions  have  been  offered.  One  is 
that  the  Legislature  should  appoint  a  Commission  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  lighting  in  New  York  City.  Such  an  investigation  would  be  valuable  in  bringing  out 
the  over-capitalization  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  and 
the  exact  condition  of  the  gas  and  electric  franchises,  for  there  is  a  rumor  that  some  of 
the  franchises  have  expired  and  that  these  companies  are  operating  by  mere  license. 

Another  suggestion,  the  one  most  supported,  is  that  the  city  be  given  power  to  have 
a  municipal  lighting  plant.  As  stated  above,  the  Fusion  administration,  in  1903,  tried  to  .get 
such  power  from  the  Legislature.  The  present  administration,  through  its  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, after  the  contracts  for  1904  were  signed,  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  draft  and  present  to  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  empowering  the  city  to  establish 
a  municipal  lighting  plant.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  pointed  out,  in  a  statement  issued 
from  Citizens  Union  headquarters,  that,  by  an  amendment  passed  late  in  the  legislative 
session  of  1904,  the  city  probably  now  has  the  power,  and  that  it  might  be  advisable  for 
the  Corporation  Counsel  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  amendment  and  thus  avoid  the  possibly 
superfluous  amendment  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  have  introduced.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  then  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  render  an  opinion  upon 
this  amendment  of  1904.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  what  his  opinion  may  be.  It  is  not 
unfair,  however,  to  point  out  how  the  present  administration  has  shown  its  lack  of  zeal  in 
relieving  the  lighting  situation.  First,  it  signed  contracts  for  1904,  with  no  substantial 
reduction  in  prices,  then  it  voted  that  the  Legislature  be  a^sked  to  confer  power  on  the  city 


to  do  its  own  lighting,  and  finally  it  decided  to  study  the  charter  and  ascertain  whether  the 
city  might  not  already  have  the  power.  It  would  seem  that  a  hearty  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city  would  have  dictated  a  reversal  of  the  above  order,  with  one  exception;  that 
action  in  favor  of  the  contracts  of  1904  should  have  been  delayed  until  after  the  courts 
have  decided  what  was  a  reasonable  price  for  the  lighting  of  1903.  The  result  that  may  be 
obtained,  if  the  power  of  the  city  to  establish  a  plant  be  used  in  an  effective  way,  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  former  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture the  requisite  power  and  the  companies,  fearing  that  it  would  be  used,  reduced  the  1 
price  per  lamp  from  $127.75  to  $99-92-  By  a  similar  procedure  New  Orleans  got  a  reduction 
from  $127.75  to  less  than  $100. 

A  more  important  question,  however,  than  public  lighting,  is  that  of  the  private  con- 
sumer. Everywhere  is  heard  the  complaint  of  large  gas  bills.  The  public  itself  feels  dis- 
satisfied at  the  gas  companies  and  the  seeming  friendliness  of  Tammany  to  these  companies 
as  shown,  only  in  part,  by  the  signing  of  the  Remsen  Gas  Bill,  the  signing  of  the  1904  contracts 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  investigate  the  gas  situation,  as  it  has  the 
power  to  do,  indicate  that  the  coming  municipal  campaign  will  turn  largely  on  the  question 
of  gas  and  gas  franchises.  This  means  also  that  the  coming  Legislature  will  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  will  end  in  relief  from  an 
intolerable  monopoly. 

ROSALIE  LOEW  WHITNEY. 
HELEN  V.  C.  DE  PEYSTER,  Chairman  of  Aldermanic  Committee. 


LEAGUE  FOR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 

23  Wejl  4-4-th  Street 


LECTURES  BY  MR.  JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS 
Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Five  Lectures  on  "  Steps  Toward  Democracy"  : 

Jan.   7.  Shelley's  Ideal  of  Human  Society. 

14.  The  Poet  Ibsen  :  The  Man  and  his  Aims. 

21.  The  .Social  Plays. 

28.  The  Social  Politics  of  Gladstone. 

Feb.  4.  The  Boldest  Experiment  in  Democracy  Yet  Attempted. 

On  subsequent  Saturday  mornings  in  February,  March  and  April,  lectures  are  expected 
from  :  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  John  Mitchell;  Booker  T.  Washington;  and  others. 


MONDAY  EVENING  LECTURES  AT  8.30 


Jan.   9.  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby  and  Others  : 
4 4  Golden  Rule  Jones." 

ib.  Dr.  David  Blaustein:  "Characteris- 
tics of  the  Russian  Jews." 

23.  Miss  Katharine  Bement  Davis, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  N.  Y.  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford: 
"  Reformatory  Work." 

30.  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  :  "The  Young  Married 

Woman  In  Industry." 


Mr.  Owen  Kildare,  author  of  My  Mamie 
Rose:  " A  Few  Words  about  the  Wicked.'* 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston:  "The  Evolution 

of  Peace." 

Rabbi  Samuel  Scliulman,  I).  I).:  "Law  as  a 
Moral  Educator." 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith:  "Working 
with  the  People." 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Loew  Whitney,  Attorney  for 
the  Legal  Aid  Society:  "  Fighting  Legal 
Battles  lor  the  Poor." 

Mr  Hayne  Davis,  Press  Representative  of 
Interparliamentary  Union    '  Is  Peace  a 

Practical  Proposition  ?" 


Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer  will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "  Poems  of  Destiny,"  on  Tues- 
norningS,  beginning  [January  3d.    Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde  lectures  on  Current  Events  every 
iday  morning  at  11  o'clock.    Mr.  Ely's  class  in  Creek  history  and  literature  meets  on 
1         lay  mornings  at  II. 

programs  of  the  League  giving  terms  for  membership  and  other  particulars,  address 

THE  LEAGUE  FOR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 

23  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 
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WOMAN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

BULLETIN 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
February  9th,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  City  Club,  33-37  West  44th  Street. 

MR.  LAWRENCE  VEILLER 
Secretary  of  the  City  Club 
will  speak  on  The  Raines  Law  Hotel. 

JULIA  LANGDON  LOOM1S, 

Secretary. 

These  meetings  are  FREE  to  members  and  non-members,  men  and  women. 


Extract  from  Minutes  of  Public  Meeting 
Held  at  the  City  Club 
January  12,  1905. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Daniel,  whose  connection  with  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children  has  brought  her  into  close  and  confidential  relations  with  the  families  of  the  city's 
most  crowded  districts,  addressed  the  January  public  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League  on  the  subject  of  sweat  shops  and  sweat  rooms  in  the  tenements.  The  region 
intimately  known  by  Dr.  Daniel  is  bounded  by  14th  Street,  Mulberry  Street  and  the  river, 
and  while  this  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  densely  inhabited  districts  of  the  world,  an 
accurate  census  is  impossible  because  of  the  floating  crowds  of  people  who,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  population,  drift  in  and  out  of  it.  Extreme  overcrowding  of  the  tenements 
naturally  follows,  for  large  families  whose  entire  income  averages  only  three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week,  while  their  rent  comes  to  about  eight  a  month,  take  in  lodgers  in  order  more 
nearly  to  equalize  income  and  expense.  These  lodgers  often  assist  by  day  in  the  family's 
work  and  at  night  crowd  the  already  congested  rooms,  destroying  the  last  possibility  of 
privacy,  or  decency  itself. 

The  work  of  these  tenement  families  is  all  produced  under  the  conditions  known  as 
sweating,  and  consequently  is  illegal.  The  laws  on  tenement  workshops  are  good,  and  if 
enforced  would  provide  practically  ideal  surroundings  for  the  workers.  The  impossibility 
of  help  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law.  Thus  the  first  civic  lesson  learned  by 
our  landing  immigrants  is  the  necessity,  if  they  would  earn  even  the  barest  living,  of  evading 
the  law,  and  hiding  themselves  and  their  occupations  from  its  officers.  At  the  time  of  the 
late  raid  by  twenty-five  State  Inspectors,  of  Elizabeth  Street,  the  hotbed  of  sweating,  nothing 
much  was  discovered,  because,  warned  of  danger  to  their  means  of  livelihood,  the  workers 


All  Communications  should  be  sent  to  THE  WOHAN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE, 

Room  fjog,  j/  Union  Square,   West  C^^^^> 


concealed  themselves,  pursuing  their  tasks  in  locked  rooms,  or  presenting  an  open  and 
apparently  innocent  apartment  to  the  Inspectors'  view.  At  such  times  warning  is  conveyed 
throughout  the  house  by  a  cry  in  native  Sicilian  or  Yiddish— unintelligible  to  the  approaching 
Inspector — from  a  child  stationed  at  the  door,  and  the  inmates  of  the  sweatshops  disappear 
with  their  materials.  Even  the  fire  escapes  serve  at  such  a  moment  for  a  means  of  entrance 
or  exit.  Dr.  Daniel  declared  that  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  inspectors  would  be  required 
actually  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  great  evils  of  the  sweatshop  proper  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  over- 
crowding at  all  hours,  the  unsanitary  condition  of  sunless,  airless  rooms  and  hallways,  the 
lack  of  means  of  escape  far  case  of  fire,  the  employment  of  children  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  all  workers  after  hours.  These  evils  are  enough,  but  all  these  and  others  more 
unendurable  prevail  in  tenements  where  sweatshop  work  is  done  in  the  rooms  that  constitute 
what  there  is  of  the  home.  Here  the  foreign-born  families,  many  of  them  too  indifferent  or 
too  slow  to  learn  English,  herd  amidst  illness  and  uncleanliness  indescribable,  pursuing 
sometimes  for  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  their  practically  unending  toil.  None  are 
too  old  or  feeble  or  ill,  almost  none  too  young,  to  work,  Without  sunlight,  without  sufficient  air, 
sometimes  without  so  much  as  a  window  opening  on  an  airshaft,  fed  on  tea  and  bread  of 
the  poorest  quality,  the  workers  pursue  their  tasks,  while  birth  and  death,  sleeping  and 
eating  and  all  other  functions  of  life  go  on  about  them.  A  boy  with  well  developed  small- 
pox lies  on  a  couch  piled  with  finished  hats  ready  for  delivery  to  a  Broadway  house,  and 
never  fumigated.  Children  suffering  from  measles  have  been  discovered  sleeping  feverishly 
on  bundles  of  clothing  thrown  down  on  the  floor  to  await  the  mother's  finishing;  and  dying 
consumptives  work  wearily  still,  on  their  death  beds  and  in  their  last  hours.  The  smallest 
children  can  pull  bastings,  prepare  wires  or  silk  threads,  or  sort  beads  and  the  petals  of 
artificial  flowers.  One  baby  of  a  year  and  a  half  was  taken  by  its  mother  from  the  hospital 
before  its  cure  from  pneumonia  was  complete,  because  the  family  could  not  get  on  without 
its  weekly  contribution  of  fifty  cents  to  the  general  fund.  The  baby  recovered,  and  to  quote 
Dr.  Daniel,  "As  it  is  now  somewhat  older,  doubtless  it  is  earning  somewhat  more !" 

The  child  labor  of  the  tenement  work  room  is  of  course  the  farthest  reaching  evil 
resulting  from  the  system.  These  children  work  as  many  hours  as  the  bodily  strain  and 
the  eyesight  allows  them,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  as  well  as  all  the  week.  They  do  much 
of  the  housework,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  and  tug  the  heavy  bundles  of  finished  work  to 
their  destination.  No  schooling,  no  moral  training,  no  preparation  for  citizenship,  no  home 
life  are  to  any  degree  possible.  This  is  the  education  given  the  masses  of  children  of  those 
who  come  to  us,  even  though  ignorantly  and  unwisely,  for  a  larger  life  and  liberty. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in  the  shops  and  rooms 
of  the  tenements  are,  briefly :  That  the  workers  may  toil  on  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
hours,  unnoticed  in  their  homes;  that  the  employers  need  smaller  factory  space  and  conse- 
quently less  heat  and  light,  and  may  produce  articles  at  extremely  small  prices ;  and  that 
the  consumer  in  his  turn  pays  low  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  The  menacing  dangers 
of  the  system  are,  equally  briefly:  To  the  laborer,  loss  of  health,  of  moral  and  mental  tone,  of 
home  life;  to  the  manufacturer,  potential  Ics^  and  fine  if  the  conditions  under  which  his  wares 
are  produced  be  discovered;  and  to  the  consumer,  the  innumerable  evil  chances  arising  from 
the  introduction  into  his  home  of  articles  made  in  the  midsl  of  filth  and  infectious  disease. 

The  new  law  on  tenement  shops  allows  only  thirty-three  industries  to  be  carried  on  in 
tlx-  tenements.  There  is  not  even  a  pretence  of  obeying  this  sound  provision,  ami  a  large 
proportion  of  the  forbidden  products  of  the  tenement  workers  consists  in  goods  of  high 
lity,  sold  first  to  middlemen  and  later  bought  of  them  by  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue 

.  t"  the  highest  class.   These  are  bften  houses  which  by  their  own  methods  and  a  ndi- 

ive  earned  the  white  label  of  the  Consumers'  League,  but  which  through  carelessness 

.or  it  !i (Terence  or  ignorance;  are  thus  aettialry  selling  sweat  shop  and  sweat  room  products. 

ew  law  again  demands  thai  each  landli  rd  takes  out,  after  his  tenement  has  been  :l 

ill  ,  licenSi    for  the  building,  and  fiame  and  hang  it  m  Ins  hall.     Bu1  his  first  aet 


after  obtaining  the  license  is,  usually,  to  raise  the  rent,  thereby  driving  his  tenants  to  still 
more  terrible  efforts  to  make  ends  meet.  Even  this  license  provision  is  not  enforced.  Other 
good  stipulations  are  that  only  one  family  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  each  consignment  of 
goods ;  that  manufacturers  under  penalty  of  fine  shall  keep  a  register  of  work  given  out,  and 
shall  ascertain  whether  there  be  contagious  disease  in  the  place  to  which  it  goes.  In 
addition,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  almost  unlimited.  But  these  and  the  other 
provisions  of  this  admirable  law,  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  adequate  inspection,  remain 
dead  letters. 

Although  Dr.  fDaniel  is  unwilling  to  admit  herself  as  expert  Sociologist  or  Economist, 
she  gave  her  opinion  in  answer  to  the  question  where  lies  relief  for  a  situation  manifestly 
grave  and  threatening,  not  only  to  the  consumer  for  immediate  reasons,  but  to  every  man 
and  woman  desirous  to  raise  the  physical,  material  and  moral  level  of  our  citizenship. 
After  years  of  experience  and  observation,  Dr.  Daniel  believes  that  no  work  of  any  kind 
should,  under  any  conditions,  be  allowed  in  any  tenement.  The  transient  immediate  hard- 
ship to  a  few  would  be  compensated  by  the  enduring  good  of  the  many.  Children  should 
be  cared  for  at  day  nurseries,  the  old  and  the  ailing  should  be  left  at  home  to  do  what 
housework  was  in  their  power,  and  only  such  men  and  women  as  were  able  to  get  to  the 
factories  should  expect  to  work.  In  factories  equioped  according  to  law,  with  shorter  hours 
and  good  light,  under  better  sanitary  conditions  and  with  fairer  pay,  the  horrors  of  the 
sweating  system  would  be  abolished,  and  a  clean,  safe,  satisfactory  product  furnished  the 
consumer. 

STATE  SENATORS  AND  ASSEMBLYMEN 
for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  The  Bronx 

Governor,  FRANK  W.  HIGGINS 
Chairman  Senate  Cities  Committee,  HORACE  WHITE 
Chairman  Assembly  Cities  Committee,  JEAN  L.  BURNETT 


BOROUGH  OF 


Bowling  Green 

Senate — 

10.  Daniel  J.  Riordan. 
Assembly — 

1.  Thomas  B.  Caughlan. 

2.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
4.    W  illiam  H.  Burns. 

Corlear's  Hook 

Senate — 

12.    Samuel  J.  Foley. 
.Assembly — 

12.  Edward  Rosenstein. 
14.  Albert  C.  Wiegand. 
16.    Gustave  Hartman. 

Kip's  Bay 

Senate — 

14.    Thomas  F.  Grady. 

Assembly — 

18.  Edward  B.  LaFetra. 
20.  Peter  L.  Fitzsimons. 
22.    William  H.  F.  Hornidge. 

Chelsea 

Senate — 

16.    Peter  J.  Dooling. 

Assembly — 

9.    Patrick  H.  Bird. 

11.  J.  J.  Sammon. 

13.  John  C.  Hackctt 


HANHATTAN 

The  Bowery 

Senate — 

11.    John  C.  Fitzgerald. 

Assembly — 

6.  Charles  Anderson. 
8.    Louis  Freidel. 

10.    Frederick  J.  Etzel. 

Greenwich 

Senate — 

13.    Bernard  F.  Martin. 

Assembly — 

3.    R.  J.  Malloy. 

5.    Leslie  T.  Tompkins. 

7.  Peter  P.  Sherry 

Murray  Hill 

Senate — 

15.    Nathaniel  A.  Elsberg. 

Assembly — 

25.    Ezra  P.  Prentice. 
27.    George  B.  Agnew. 
29.    Frederick  E.  Perham. 

Hudson 

Senate — 

Part  of  17.    Martin  Saxe. 

Assembly — 

15.  Thomas  J.  McManus. 
17.    M.  J.  Sheehy. 


Yorkvllle 

Senate — 

18.    Jacob  Marks. 

Assembly — 
24.    J.  J.  Nugent. 
26.    Michael  J.  Machacek, 
28.    Emanuel  S.  Cahn. 

Washington  Heights 

Senate — 

Part  of  19.    Alfred  R.  Page. 

Assembly — 
23.    R.  H.  Smith. 
31.    Joseph  Beihilf. 


Senate — 
Part  of  17. 
Part  of  19. 


Riverside 

Martin  Saxe. 
Alfred  R.  Page. 


.ssembly — 
19.    M.  C.  Stanley. 
21.    William  Young. 


Harlem 

James  J.  Frawley. 
John  A.  Hawkins. 


Senate — 
Part  of  20. 
Part  of  21. 

Assembly — 

30.    Robert  Wagner. 

32.  Leopold  Prince. 

33.  Jacob  E.  Salomon. 

Part  of  34.    William  J.  Ellis. 


Senate — 

Part  of  21. 
Assembly — 

Part  of  34. 

Part  of  35. 


Morrisania 


John  A.  Hawkins 


BUROUOH  OF  THE  BRONX 

Chester 

Senate — 

22.    Frank  M.  Carpenter. 
Assembly — 


William  J.  Ellis. 
Peter  J.  Everett. 


Part  of  35.    Peter  J.  Everett. 


BUROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 


The  Heights 

Senate — 

3.    Thomas  H. 
Assembly — 

[.    Thomas  O'Neill. 

2.  John 

3- 


Cullen. 


McKeown. 
Thomas  P.  Reilly. 


Bay  Ridge 

Senate — 

5.  James  J.  Kehoe. 
Assembly — 

7.  M.  J.  Grady. 

8.  James  A.  Thompson. 

9.  James  J.  Byrne. 

Prospect  Heights 

Senate — 

6.  Frank  J.  Gardner. 
Assembly — 

10.  C.  F.  Murphy. 


Scnatt 


William  S.  Shanahan. 
Oscar  L.  Thornet. 

Flatbush 

Charles  Cooper. 

My— 

hard  C.  Perry, 

i "  'ward  C.  Howling. 

Irs  H  Fuller 


Bedford 

Senate — 

4.    John  Drescher,  Jr. 
Assembly — 

4.  Charles  H.  Cotton. 

5.  Otto  G.  Foelker. 

6.  Charles  J.  Dodd. 

Red  Hook 

Senate — 

5.    James  J.  Kehoe. 
Assembly — 


Williamsburgh 

Senate — 

7.  Patrick  H.  McCarren. 
Assembly — 

13.  Thomas  F.  Matthews. 

14.  George  W.  Cavanaugh, 

15.  Harry  H.  Dale. 

Bushwick 

Senate — 

9.    Conrad  Hasenflug. 

Assembly — 

19.  John  Wolf. 

20.  William  H.  Pendry. 

21.  Charles  H.  Francisco. 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  for  March  will  be  omitted. 

JULIA  LANGDON  LOOMIS, 

Secretary. 


A   COURSE   OF   SIX   MUNICIPAL  MORNINGS 
to  be  held  in  the 
BERKELEY  LYCEUM  THEATRE 
MARCH,  1905 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League 

Thursday,  March  9th — "The  Waste  on  our  Streets,  and  their  Value  to  us."  Major 
John  McGaw  Woodbury,  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning. 

Tuesday,  March  14th — "Fire  Protection  on  Land  and  Water."  Hugh  Bonner, 
Ex-Chief  New  York  Fire  Department 

Thursday,  March  16th — "  The  Water  and  Lighting  of  the  City. ' '  Col.  Robert  G.  Monroe, 
Ex-Commissioner  of  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Tuesday,  March  21st — "Improved  Housing  in  New  York,  London  and  Glasgow." 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service.  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Tolman,  Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

Thursday,  March  23d,  "  What  does  our  City  Cost  us."  Horace  E.  Deming,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Tuesday,  March  28th — "Child  Labor."  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Ex-Commissioner  of 
Labor,  State  of  Illinois. 

Each  Lecture  will  begin  at  11.30  and  end  at  12.30. 

Tickets  for  the  Course,  $5.00. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Catharine  S.  Leverich,  30  East  60th  Street. 


All  Communications  should  be  sent  to  THE  WOHAN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE, 

Room  1309,  31  Union  Square,   West  djc^r^ 


Extract  from  Minutes  of  Public  Meeting 
Held  at  the  City  Club 
February  9,  1905. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary  of  the  City  Club,  addressed  the  February  meeting  of 
the  League  on  the  timely  subject  of  the  Raines  Law  Hotel  and  the  legislation  now  under  way 
against  it  in  Albany.  The  object  of  the  legislation  is  not  to  destroy  the  Social  Evil,  a  condi- 
tion of  society  from  the  beginning,  but  to  eliminate  from  New  York  City  and  the  other  towns 
of  the  State  the  "fake"  hotels  which,  while  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Raines  Law,  are 
actually  used  for  dishonorable  purposes,  and,  in  no  way  disguised  by  their  name,  have  been 
for  some  time  recognized  as  promoters  of  the  worst  evil  among  our  poor,  and  the  cruelest 
menace  of  respectable  homes  in  the  tenement  localities.  Such  conditions  of  evil,  affecting 
others  than  the  evil  doer  and  those  voluntarily  associating  themselves  with  him,  not  merely 
justify  but  demand  the  interference  of  the  community. 

The  inception  and  growth  of  the  Raines  Law  Hotel  have  been  sufficiently  simple  and 
natural.  The  excise  laws  of  New  York  State  compel  th~  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday  and 
allow  the  sale  of  liquor  on  that  day  in  hotels  only.  A  hotel  as  described  in  the  Raines  Law  is 
a  building  with  facilities  for  serving  a  certain  number  of  meals,  and  with  ten  sleeping  rooms. 
The  Sunday  liquor  trade  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  without  a  struggle  and  the  salcon  keeper, 
who  saw  his  bar  about  to  be  closed  on  his  most  lucrative  day,  casting  about  for  a  way  out  of 
his  difficulty,  produced  the  Raines  Law  Hotel.  His  saloon  usually  occupied  the  first  story 
of  a  corner  tenement.  He  therefore  rented  from  his  landlord  the  flat  above  and  divided  it 
into  ten  cubby  holes  furnished  as  sleeping  rooms.  His  license — of  which  there  is  exactly 
one  form  at  one  price,  $1,200  for  saloons  and  hotels — could  now  bear  the  distinguishing  word 
"hotel"  stamped  on  its  face,  and  no  policeman  finding  Sunday  drinking  going  on  under  that 
word  could  close  his  place.  The  ten  bedrooms  demanded  by  the  law  now  stood  vacant,  a 
source  of  constant  loss,  except  for  the  very  small  number  of  respectable  people  who  would 
naturally  choose  such  a  boarding  place.  And,  yielding  to  temptation  and  example,  the 
saloon  keeper,  however  innocent  his  original  motives,  allowed  his  rooms  to  be  used  for  improper 
purposes,  with  the  result  that  there  are  in  New  York  at  the  moment,  two  thousand  of  these 
"fake"  hotels  standing  in  some  districts  one  on  every  corner,  unspeakably  evil  agents  and 
influences  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  terrible  conditions  of  four  years  ago,  temporarily  removed  by  a  Reform  Administra- 
tion, are  again  in  evidence.  The  legislation  in  Albany  is  to  be  directed  against  the  buildings 
themselves,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  Raines  Law  Hotels  under  the  control  of  the 
Building  Department.  An  already  existing  law  of  that  department  demands  that  every  hotel 
more  than  thirty-five  feet  high  must  be  fireproof.  But,  in  the  trial  of  a  specimen  case,  decision 
was  handed  down  that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  hotel  and  a  Raines  Law  Hotel ;  and 
thus  the  saloon  hotel  was  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  building  laws. 

The  new  legislation  will,  it  is  believed,  take  about  the  following  form :  An  applicant  for 
a  liquor  license  must  state  in  his  application  whether  he  means  to  keep  a  hotel.  The  local 
inspector  from  the  Building  Department  must  then  report  :  1.  The  date  on  which  the  build- 
ing was  made  a  hotel.  2.  The  height  of  the  building.  3.  Whether  it  be  fireproof.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  passerby  would  easily  determine  compliance  or  non-compli- 
ance with  the  second  and  third  provisions.  The  law  should  ensure  the  annihilation  (if  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  Raines  Law  Hotels,  and  ordinary  watchfulness  oil  the  part  of  the 
citizens  would  entirely  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  particular  evil. 

Committee  on  Legislation 

The  following  bills  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Legi  dative  Committee : 

First — Assemblyman  Bennett's  bill  for  Biennial  Legislation,  as  New  York  was  in  the 
mil  '  rity  in  having  annual  legislation,  and  the  country  W8J  Buffering  from  over  legislation. 


Second. — Amendments  to  the  Raines  Law  Hotel  bill ;  supporting  such  amendments  to  the 
Raines  Law  as  would  make  the  so-called  "fake"  hotels  impossible  and  thereby  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  city. 

Third. — The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  message  of  Governor  Higgins 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  in  which  he  recommended 
that  the  State  local  board  of  managers  be  restored,  with  power  to  appoint  local  superintend- 
ents. These  local  boards  had  been  abolished  by  Governor  Odell  in  1902,  by  which  act  the 
management  was  completely  centralized  in  the  Commission  of  Lunacy,  both  as  to  financial 
control  and  internal  administration.  The  advantages  of  centralized  control  of  the  financial 
operations  of  the  hospitals  were  evident,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  having 
the  care  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  should  retain  the  co-operation  of  philanthropic  citizens 
throughout  the  State.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  three  men  forming  the  Commission  to 
oversee  all  the  hospitals,  a  board  of  managers  for  each  hospital  will  meet  a  much  needed 
want,  and  should  have  the  support  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  The  Secretary  of  this 
Commission  was  known  to  curtail  expenditures  for  vital  necessities,  thereby  undermining 
the  health  of  the  defenseless  inmates  of  some  of  these  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Under  the 
bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Fish — 544,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— the  board  of  managers  can  remove  the  superintendent  for  cause,  is  obliged  to  inspect 
the  hospitals  every  month,  and  at  least  two  of  the  members  must  be  women.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Homer  Folks  the  League  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  this  matter  which  called  for 
the  endorsement  of  the  bill. 

Fourth. — Mr.  Pendry's  Assembly  bill  regulating  the  sanitary  condition  of  bathing  estab- 
lishments, and  the  preservation  of  life  at  bathing  places.  This  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
establishment  of  this  kind  to  be  maintained  at  a  point  less  than  500  feet  from  any  sewer  con- 
nection, and  obliges  the  safeguards  of  ropes  and  lines,  and  provision  of  a  surf  boat  properly 
manned  and  equipped  for  use  during  bathing  hours.  This  is  a  valuable  amendment  of  the 
public  health  laws. 

Fifth. — Mr.  Pendry's  Assembly  bill  relating  to  the  protection  of  street  railway  em- 
ployees in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  making  it  obligatory  to  inclose  the  front  platform  of  the 
cars  so  as  to  afford  protection  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March.  The  Secretary,  however,  was  instructed  to  ask  for  enlightenment  on  the  final  clause, 
which  says :  "Fvery  corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,"  etc.  The  question  is,  whether  such  person  might  not 
mean  a  motorman  or  other  innocent  person. 

Sixth. — As  a  protection  to  the  property  rights  of  women,  especially  widows  and  children, 
the  Committee  endorsed  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Raines,  which  would  allow  all  resident 
property  holders  to  vote  on  propositions  to  raise  money  for  extraordinary  expenses  in  third- 
class  cities.  A  case  was  cited  where  sewers,  etc.,  were  introduced  in  a  portion  of  a  city  where 
they  were  not  needed  for  the  property,  but  were  introduced  in  order  that  a  percentage 
on  the  supplies  might  be  obtained.  The  property  happened  to  belong  to  women  who  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  the  assessments  were  so  large  that  most  of  the  property  had  to  be 
sold  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Seventh. — Mr.  Perry's  bill,  No.  190,  introduced  into  the  Assembly  to  amend  the  tenement 
house  act  relative  to  bake  rooms  and  fat  boiling,  is  an  attack  upon  the  present  tenement  house 
law,  and  must  be  strongly  opposed  by  all  interested  in  maintaining  the  present  tenement 
house  safeguards.  The  Committee  urges  the  members  of  the  League  to  send  their  protest 
to  their  respective  Assemblymen. 

Eighth. — The  bill,  No.  316,  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Thompson,  of  Niagara  County, 
amending  the  compulsory  school  law  so  as  to  permit  children  to  remain  out  of  school  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall,  is  ostensibly  to  permit  farmers  to  keep  their  boys  at  home  to  help 
in  the  gathering  of  the  apple  crops,  etc.,  but  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  this,  but 


every  other  form  of  child  employment  would  easily  be  possible  during  this  period,  provided  only 
that  the  employment  was  regular  and  constant  in  its  character.  The  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  says:  "I  do  not  know  what  theories  are  advanced  in 
support  of  Assembly  bill  No.  316,  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  substantial  reason  for 
the  proposed  modification  in  the  law,  and  shall  therefore  welcome  any  aid  you  may  give  to 
prevent  the  measure  from  becoming  operative."  It  is  important  that  this  bill  should  not  get 
out  of  committee,  and  we  would  therefore  ask  you  to  write  the  Hon.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education,  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  asking  him  not 
to  report  the  bill.  Prompt  action  at  the  present  time  may  save  the  necessity  for  a  hearing, 
the  sending  of  delegations  to  Albany,  etc.,  later  on  in  the  season. 

Ninth. — Cordial  support  has  been  given  to  the  measures  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at 
the  request  of  the  Women's  Prison  Association : 

1.  A  bill  providing  for  a  State  Farm  for  those  women  prisoners  who  are  past  the  age  for 
admission  to  a  reformatory,  and  have  been  under  arrest  ten  times  within  two  years.  Senate 
bill  No.  212,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilcox. 

2.  A  bill  providing  for  matrons  in  the  County  jails.  Senate  bill  No.  318,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ambler. 

3.  A  bill  providing  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of  women  employed  in  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  and 

4.  A  bill  providing  for  a  State  Probation  Law. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Governor  Higgins  asking  for  the  removal 
of  Commissioner  McMackin  on  account  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  of 
which  we  were  cognizant,  with  the  recommendation  that  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  formerly  State 
Inspector  of  Illinois,  be  appointed  in  his  place. 

Action  was  also  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  No.  6,205,  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  supported  by  all  women's  organizations, 
for  while  we  make  stringent  regulations  on  the  admission  of  foreign  foods,  there  is  no  safe- 
guard against  impure  and  deleterious  articles  in  our  own  manufactures.  Under  this  bill  any- 
one selling  or  introducing  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs  shall  be  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor, with  a  fine  of  $200  for  the  first  offence. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  has  established  a  connection  with  a  Bureau  of  Information 
organized  by  the  City  Club  to  keep  track  of  all  bills  introduced,  of  all  changes  in  the  bills 
and  their  modifications.  Notification  will  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  all  bills  relating  to 
women  and  children  and  such  others  as  in  the  chairman's  judgment  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  has  full  authority  to  act 
on  any  bills  presented.  In  the  case,  however,  of  city  lighting,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
League  added  its  endorsement  of  municipal  ownership. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Dreier,  Chairman, 

Miss  Chanlcr  (ex  officio), 

Mrs.  Fritz  Achelis, 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  H.  Backus, 

Mrs.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 

Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 

Miss  Hyde, 

Mrs.  Ralph  Jefferson  Lcavitt, 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Loomis, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Richards, 
Mrs.  Rawlins, 

fend  delegate!  from  different  local  district  organizations. 

MARY  II.  LOINES,  Secretary. 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  for  zApril  will  be  omitted. 

JULIA  LANGDON  LOOMIS, 

Secretary. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Natiofial  Municipal  League  will  be  held  in 
New  york  during  the  last  zveek  of  April.  The  program  of  its  meetings,  of  especial 
interest  to  our  membership,  will  be  fully  announced  through  the  press.  The  delegates  will 
be  the  guests  of  The  Woman'1  s  Municipal  League  at  a  reception  to  be  held  at  Hotel  St.  Regis, 
from  nine  until  twelve  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  25. 

The  Reception  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  names  of  any  citizens  to  whom  an 
invitation  should  be  exte?ided. 

M.  L.  CHANLER, 

Chairman  Reception  Committee. 


In  place  of  the  usual  public  monthly  meeting  in  March,  a  Course  of  Six  Municipal 
Mornings  under  the  auspices  of  The  Woman's  Municipal  League,  was  offered  at  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  Theatre  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the  month.  An  hour  of  these 
mornings  was  devoted  to  a  shore  lecture  on  some  city  topic  of  vital  interest,  by  a  distinguished 
authority  on  that  particular  social  or  political  question. 

The  Waste  on  our  Streets  and  Their  Value  to  Us 

On  March  9th,  the  first  morning,  Major  Woodbury,  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning, 
began  with  a  reminder  to  his  audience  of  the  practically  unparalleled  winter,  during  which, 
throughout  ninety  days  the  thermometer  has  registered  an  average  of  twenty-five  degrees. 
The  Commissioner  then  explained  the  method  of  removing  the  snow  from  the  streets  by 
shoveling,  carting,  and  finally  dumping  into  the  river.  The  first  streets  to  be  cleaned  are 
the  thoroughfares  by  which  the  perishable  foodstuffs  enter  from  the  country;  the  next  are 
those  in  the  districts  where  the  population  is  most  thickly  massed.  Thus  the  residence 
streets  uptown  are  occasionally  left  until  the  last.  The  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  have 
so  added  to  the  discomforts  of  the  winter  from  the  citizens'  viewpoint  are  explained,  ac- 
cording to  Major  Woodbury,  by  the  fact  that  no  thaw  had  occurred  up  to  the  second  week 
in  March  to  aid  the  department  in  its  work  of  cleaning  away  snow.  The  ice-pack  on  the 
up-town  cross  street  pavements  consequently  became  practically  as  hard  to  break  up  as 
the  softer  kinds  of  stone,  and  in  this  condition  each  block  cost  the  contractor  six  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  to  clear. 


All  Communications  should  be  sent  to  THE  WOHAN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

Room  /jog,  j/  Union  Square,  West 


By  means  of  stereopticon  views,  Major  Woodbury  shewed  the  improvements  made  of 
late  in  general  street  conditions,  including  the  banishing  of  the  pushcart  venders  of  fish  and 
other  foods,  who  now  sell  their  wares  in  covered  markets.  Again,  photographs  were  shown 
of  impure  bacilli-laden  air  as  it  is  found  above  the  crowded  down-town  pavements,  making 
clear  the  necessity  of  clean  streets  if  the  people  using  them  are  to  be  healthy. 

The  actual  cleaning  of  the  town  Major  Woodbury  divided  into  three  processes — those 
of  sweeping,  carting  and  eventual '  disposition  of  the  accumulated  rubbish,  ashes  and  gar- 
bage. The  present  unsatisfactory  ash  cart  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  cart  with  a  roll 
t<  p  which  will  actually  cover  it,  and  other  needed  improvements  in  collecting  and  removing 
rubbish  are  promised. 

In  the  matter  of  final  disposition,  the  ashes  of  course  are  most  useful  in  filling  up  waste 
land  or  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  since  the  abandoning  of  the  old  practice  of 
sea  dumping  with  its  trying  results  in  making  the  nearby  coasts,  particularly  pleasure  re- 
sorts, the  final  dumping  ground  instead  of  the  Atlantic,  the  garbage  and  general  rubbish  of 
the  city  have  served  to  run  one  or  more  municipal  electric  lighting  plants.  This  disposi- 
tion of  rubbish  by  burning  insures  the  preservation  of  our  beaches  from  the  contaminating 
stuff  tossed  back  from  the  dumping  scows,  and  turns  former  waste  into  actual  value  for 
the  city. 

A  few  moments  were  devoted  to  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  Brooklyn's  over- 
head trolley  system  for  carting  snow  and  refuse  from  the  streets,  and  for  keeping  trolley 
transportation  open  during  severe  snow  storms  when  the  underground  trolley  of  Manhattan, 
as  in  the  last  blizzard,  freezes  and  paralyzes  the  line. 

A  photograph  showing  what  Major  Woodbury  calls  the  only  satisfactory  street  sweeper 
ever  found,  evoked  enthusiastic  applause.  It  revealed  a  typical  street  cleaner  in  his  white 
clothes,  at  work  with  his  familiar  brush.  A  view  of  the  brigade  of  city  sweepers  drawn 
up  for  inspection  before  starting  on  their  day's  work,  and  presenting  a  quite  military  ap- 
pearance, was  really  inspiring.  Major  Woodbury  closed  his  talk  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
apology  to  make  for  his  men,  that  they  and  not  politics  cleaned  the  streets,  and  that  this 
winter  more  snow  had  been  removed  at  less  cost  than  during  any  year  of  New  York's  history. 


Fire  Protection  on  Land  and  Water 

Mr.  Hugh  Bonner,  ex-Chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  on  March  13th  ad- 
dressed his  audience  on  the  always  vital  question  of  the  safety  of  our  public  buildings.  He 
explained  that  the  original  responsibility  of  safe  construction  rests  upon  the  Building  De- 
partment, while  the  Fire  Department  is  answerable  for  the  equipments  of  theatres,  hotels, 
public  halls  and  so  forth,  with  fire  protection  supplies  of  all  kinds,  alarms,  escapes,  hose, 
stand-pipes  and  extinguishers.  The  fire  laws  of  1894  are  admirable,  and  wherever  they 
are  enforced  in  buildings  erected  since  that  time,  the  margin  of  safety  to  human  life  in  time 
of  fire  is  reassuring.  At  all  times,  in  new  buildings  as  in  old,  the  greater  danger  is  from 
panic,  when  a  few  of  the  strong  brutalized  by  terror,  stampede  the  exits  and  aisles,  causing 
the  death  of  hundreds. 

At  the  best,  many  of  the  building  materials  stipulated  by  the  law  of  1894  are  not  fire- 
proof, but  merely  slow-burning.  Moreover,  even  when  the  building  is  of  steel,  iron  or 
,  it  is  fireproof  only  while  absolutely  empty.  Furniture,  scenery,  decorations  are  all 
nablc.  Thus  a  slight  fire  in  one  office  of  a  tall,  fireproof  building,  feeding  upon  the 
nigs,  may  eventually  leap  into  the  corridor  whence  its  passage  up  the  well  of  the 
stairv  and  lift  is  lightning-like,  and  the  people  on  the  top  floors,  with  means  of  escape 
U  1  witli  flames  and  smoke,  are  suffocated,  though  the  actual  frame  of  the  building 

remain  intact, 
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There  are  still  to  be  found  throughout  the  town  old  buildings  used  for  meeting  places, 
put  up  before  1894.  These  are  manifestly  unsafe  and  threaten  disaster  at  any  time  that 
an  audience  gathers  in  them.  Their  owners,  however,  have  inalienable  property  rights,  and 
Mr.  Bonner  offered  an  extremely  valuable  suggestion  for  a  fair  method  of  procedure  in  rid- 
ding the  city  of  a  menace  to  public  safety.  Let  condemnation  proceedings,  said  Mr.  Bonner, 
be  instituted  against  the  unsafe  buildings,  and  their  owners  receive  a  just  value  for  the 
property.  Then  let  the  city  use  these  sites,  after  destroying  the  buildings,  for  the  erection 
of  emergency  hospitals,  free  libraries,  police  stations,  or  even  turn  them  into  small  parks. 

A  river  fire  Mr.  Bonner  declared  to  be  the  worst,  because  it  is  the  quickest.  Many 
of  our  river  boats  are  built  .almost  entirely  of  timber,  the  number  of  lifeboats  in  no  sense 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  there  seldom  is  any  fire  drill  to 
teach  unskilled  hands  how  to  use  such  protective  apparatus  as  is  provided.  On  the  ocean 
these  fires  in  the  hold  can  usually  be  quenched  immediately,  and,  if  beyond  control,  the 
battening  down  of  the  hatches  with  the  flames  and  smoke  below,  allows  time  for  the  launch- 
ing of  lifeboats. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Bonner  gave  more  valuable  information.  He  declared  that 
whiie  in  the  early  days  of  electric  wiring  25  per  cent,  of  the  fires  in  dwellings  were  caused 
by  defective  insulation,  now  with  improved  methods,  fires  from  this  cause  counted  up  only 
to  5  per  cent.  Cross  wiring  will  always  be  a  source  of  danger  in  an  electric  storm,  and 
the  turning  off  of  electricity  in  the  house  in  such  atmospheric  conditions  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Bonner  also  explained  the  occasional  dearth  of  water  at  the  time  of  a  great 
conflagration,  by  saying  that  the  old-fashioned  six-inch  pipes  were  too  small.  These,  how- 
ever, are  rapidly  giving  place  throughout  the  city  to  more  adequate  mains. 

New  York  has  a  larger  proportion  of  fires  than  any  of  the  big  towns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chicago.  But  one  gathered  from  the  lecture,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bonner's  modesty, 
the  cheering  fact  that  the  New  York  Fire  Department  is  a  matter  for  great  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  the  city  it  serves  so  well. 


The  Water  and   Lighting  of  the  City 

On  March  16th,  Colonel  Robert  Monroe,  Commissioner  under  Mayer  Low  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  spoke  on  the  important  matters  of  water  and  light  for  the  town. 
To  begin  with,  rainfall  is  the  only  source  of  water,  and  as  the  rainfall  of  any  particular  lo- 
cality can  be  accurately  measured  and  its  division  as  it  flows  down  from  the  watershed 
111  well-known  streams  can  be  approximately  estimated,  the  available  product  of  any  shed 
is  ascertainable.  Future  needs  of  a  town  drawing  its  supply  from  a  given  locality,  can 
consequently  be  foreseen  and  provided  for  to  such  a  degree  that  water  famine  should  not 
occur.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of  engineering.  In  the  case  of  New  York  the  Croton 
river  is  the  source  of  supply,  and  the  formation  by  Mayor  Low  of  the  fine  commission 
headed  by  Mr.  Burr,  a  commission  that  has  become  historic,  was  due  to  his  knowledge  that 
New  York  was  even  at  that  time  reaching  the  limit  of  the  product  of  the  Croton  watershed. 

The  water  supply  of  New  York  has  a  long  and  diverse  history,  from-  the  moment  whei- 
in  1685  the  first  public  service  of  the  little  village  was  a  well  dug  somewhere  near  Bowling 
Green.  Other  wells  followed,  notably  the  Tea  Water  Pump  and  others  almost  as  famous, 
one  of  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Tombs.  These  saw  their  day,  and  became  in 
turn  inadequate.  The  Manhattan  Company,  a  private  concern,  was  the  first  association  to 
attempt  a  regular  water  supply  for  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  furnishing  an  amount  equal  to 
about  what  the  Waldorf-Astoria  now  consumes.  Various  companies  succeeded  to  this  one, 
but  under  private  management  of  the  water  supply  the  city  was  swept  by  fire  and  ravaged 
by  cholera. 
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Public  ownership,  on  the  other  hand  proved  to  have  disadvantages  of  its  own.  The 
first  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  was  William  Tweed,  who  took  charge  of  affairs  in 
iS'/o.  The  results  were  waste  of  public  money,  delays  in  service  and  inevitable  political 
favoritism  leading  to  the  appointing  of  incompetent  men.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  city 
water  system  has  been  better  and  more  cheaply  managed  by  public  than  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  determination  of  the  citizens  to  own  their  water  supply  has  became  fixed,  as 
was  evident  in  the  compelling  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Ramapo  case. 

The  proper  method  of  paying  for  water  should  obviously  be  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  This  is  the  manner  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  hotels  and  some  large  apartment 
houses,  manufactories,  and  a  few  other  buildings  in  which  water  is  constantly  used  in  large 
amounts.  But  in  dwelling  houses  water  charges  are  based  on  the  frontage,  with  the 
curious  result  that,  in  some  cases,  the  tenement  poor  are  found  paying  more  in  proportion 
than  the  prosperous  people  of  up-town.  Measurement  by  meter  and  payment  according 
to  the  amount  actually  consumed,  are  the  only  fair  courses. 

The  Croton  water  at  present  used  by  New  York  has  always  been  expensive,  as  indeed 
an  adequate  supply  from  any  source  must  be.  Before  the  formation  of  Greater  New  York, 
the  water  had  cost  the  town  $86,000,000  yearly.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  boroughs 
in  1898,  the  cost  in  the  year  1903  reached  $125,000,000.  Although  this  water  undergoes  no 
general  process  of  filtration,  it  has  been  analyzed  in  the  following  satisfactory  terms  by 
Dr.  Whipple:  Reasonably  soft,  noticeably  colored,  with  a  perceptible  odor,  generally  sat- 
isfactory for  industrial  purposes,  good  boiler  water,  potable  if  not  palatable. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  future  water  supply,  the  situation  has  so  far  been  saved  by 
four  rainy  seasons  which  have  given  the  Croton  watershed  more  than  its  normal  amount. 
But  the  need  of  an  adequate  source  and  perfect  facilities  for  transporting  the  water  to 
town,  is  pressing,  and  even  the  original  plan  of  the  Low  Commission,  which  involves  the 
building  of  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  world,  and  of  an  aqueduct  capable  of  bringing  180,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  into  the  city,  will,  after  the  year's  delay  incident  to  a  change 
iii  the  city  administration,  require  much  time.  The  possible  sources  of  water  supply  are 
few.  The  great  lakes,  Lake  George  and  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Adirondacks,  lie  so 
remote  that  the  cost  of  transportation  becomes  prohibitory.  The  Housatonic  although  the 
nearest  source,  is  in  Connecticut,  and  water  may  not  be  diverted  from  one  State  to  another. 
Really  the  only  available  supply  would  seem  to  be  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.  The 
river  might  be  successfully  pumped  at  Hyde  Park,  and  the  water  flowed  down  by  means 
6i  an  aqueduct,  but  the  citizens  would  object  to  using  the  sewage  of  Albany  and  other 
river  towns,  and  the  inevitable  day  when  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  our  running 
streams  as  dumping  grounds  is  not  yet  at  hand.  The  acquiring  of  Catskill  or  Hudson 
Valley  rights  will  be  a  matter  of  time  and  difficulty  with  an  indifferent  or  unfriendly  State 
Legislature  to  be  moved,  and  property  holders  in  Dutchess  and  Westchester  Counties  to 
be  satisfied.  But  Mayor  McClellan  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent,  non-partisan 
commission  to  carry  through  new  water  works,  and  the  late  joint  appearance  of  Mr.  Low 
and  Mr.  McClellan  before  the  Legislature  should  certainly  effect  in  Albany  a  favorable  con- 
sideration of  one  of  New  York's  most  vital  and  pressing  necessities. 

As  for  its  lighting,  this  the  city  has  never  provided  for  itself,  and  the  lighting  com- 
panies are  now  organized  into  one  single  monopoly  to  which  the  city  pays  somewhat  more 
than  $3,000,000  yearly  for  lighting  its  streets  and  public  buildings.  As  the  charge  was  known 
to  be  excessive  through  comparison  with  corresponding  expenses  in  other  towns,  and 
through  the  discovery  of  padded  accounts  in  the  books  of  n  related  company  whose  charter 
fecrmitted  examination  of  its  ledgers  by  the  city;  and  as  the  monopoly  refused  to  consider 
the  qu<  ition  of  reduction,  Mayor  Low's  administration  decided  not  to  pay  the  lighting 
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bills.  A  bill  was  forthwith  introduced  at  Albany  asking  that  the  city  be  given  the  privilege 
of  lighting  herself,  but  this  was  defeated.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  so  strong  that 
Mayor  McClellan,  backing  the  people  in  the  matter,  is  still  contesting  the  payment  of  the 
old  bills,  and  is  advocating,  along  with  a  large  proportion  of  New  Yorkers,  the  public  owner- 
ship and  management  by  the  city  of  gas  and  electricity.  Something  has  been  accomplished, 
moreover,  in  that  the  company  has  reduced  the  price  so  that  incandescent  burners  can  now 
be  used  throughout  the  town,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  street  lighting  by  200  per 
cent.  In  conclusion,  Colonel  Monroe  gives  as  his  reason  for  believing  that  better  condi- 
tions, perhaps  ultimate  public  ownership,  must  follow,  the  fact  that  no  corporation  within 
the  city  is  so  strong,  after  all,  as  the  city  herself. 


The  subject  under  discussion  on  March  21st  was  made  extremely  interesting  by  the 
lectures  and  stereopticon  views  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tolman,  President 
and  Director,  respectively,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

Dr.  Strong  spoke  at  length  on  the  great  part  played  by  environment,  even  over  her- 
edity in  forming  character.  He  instanced  the  cases  of  King  Edward  and  Emperor  William. 
Each  is  descended  from  a  German  father  and  an  English  mother,  but  has  developed  by 
virtue  of  different  surroundings  and  training,  the  one  into  an  Englishman,  the  other  into 
a  German.  It  is,  of  course,  the  home  that  provides  the  closest  and  most  influential  en- 
vironment; it  is  consequently  the  housing  of  cur  people  that  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  creation  and  nurture  of  the  useful  and  contented  citizen.  As  past  civilization,  has* 
been  agricultural  and  rural,  so  present  and  future  civilization  would  seem  to  be  industrial 
and  urban.    The  great  question,  therefore,  is  how  we  are  to  live  in  cities. 

The  present  typical  tenement  as  it  exists  in  America,  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  a 
notorious  evil.  With  greater  and  ever  greater  crowds  seeking  the  cities,  tenement  life  must 
become  an  ever-greater  menace  to  public  health,  to  decency,  to  progress.  And  according  to 
Dr.  Strong,  the  endeavor  to  send  people  out  to  the  country  will  in  the  end  be  fruitless. 
"Back  to  the  soil"  is  a  fallacious  cry.  The  demand  for  food,  the  product  of  the  soil  is 
necessarily  limited;  the  demand  for  luxuries,  for  arts,  for  all  the  products  of  the  me- 
chanical and  liberal  crafts,  is  limited  only  by  taste  and  the  means  to  purchase.  For  the 
gratification  of  these  wants,  the  people  must  live  in  towns,  and  the  first  sign  of  social 
awakening  in  a  nation  is  the  association  of  its  people  first  in  villages,  later  in  towns,  last 
in  cities.  This  process  is  now  slowly  transforming  Russia  and  Japan,  and  symptoms  of  it 
are  visible  even  in  China.  Our  own  townships  actually  lose  population,  while  the  country  at 
large  increases  incredibly. 

Very  interesting  stereopticon  pictures  showed  the  present  and  past  conditions  of 
crowded  city  life  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  what  changes  have  been  wrought  by  muni- 
cipal and  private  enterprises  in  giving  the  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool  poor 
a  chance  to  live  amid  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  decency.  The  remodeling  of  old  tene- 
ments in  the  British  cities,  the  building  of  new  and  model  ones,  furnishing  the  people  with 
light,  space,  air,  and  the  necessities  of  water  and  sanitation,  with  the  corresponding  op- 
portunities for  playgrounds,  window  boxes  and  small  gardens,  all  promise  a  better  condi- 
tion than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

The  plan  of  the  Garden  City,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  by  combining  the  advantages  of 
town  and  country  solve  the  difficult  problem'  of  how  to  live  comfortably  without  foregoing 
the  many  social  interests  that  make  life  worth  living,  was  also  briefly  related.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  learn  that  these  garden  cities  are  successfully  established  now  outside  London 
and  that  the  experiment  is  now  making  near  Paris  and  New  York. 


Housing  in  New  York,  London  and 
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What  Does  Our  City  Cost  Us? 

On  March  23d,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  outlined  his  subject  and  its  discussions  as  follows: 

"The  primary  and  all  important  question  is  not  how  much  does  the  city  spend,  but  how 
much  do  its  citizens  benefit  by  the  expenditure;  or,  in  another  form,  does  the  city  get  a 
dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  spent?  Great  as  has  been  the  general  improvement  in  our 
city  government— and  it  has  been  so  great  that  there  is  more  solid  ground  for  political  op- 
timism to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  history — one  must  indeed  be  dull  or  unobservant 
who  holds  that  the  citizens  benefit  as  they  should  by  the  vast  sums  expended  by  the  city, 
or  that  the  city  receives  anything  like  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  expended." 

To  begin  with,  figures  relating  to  New  York  City  must  of  necessity  be  enormous.  The 
town's  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  a  year.  It  is  now  the  record  city  in 
numbers  in  the  world,  and  if  it  continues  to  grow  in  the  same  measure,  the  next  twenty  years 
will  bring  it  up  to  Greater  London.  In  the  year  1900  the  population  of  New  York  City  ex- 
ceeded by  650,000  that  of  all  the  New  England  States  excluding  Massachusetts ;  and  the  extra 
050,000  people  would  just  about  fill  Boston  and  Lowell.  In  the  same  year  one  person  in  every 
twenty  in  the  United  States  lived  in  New  York  City,  and  the  combined  population  of  the  ten 
States,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  was  400,000  less  than  the  population  of  New  York  City. 

These  facts,  thus  thinkingly  put,  prove  quite  clearly  that  the  town  is  too  big  to  be 
really  intimately  known,  or  have  its  governmental  problems  easily  solved.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  an  army  of  upwards  of  47,000  in  its  pay  as  immediate  officers  in  the  city  service.  More 
than  8,000  belong  to  the  police  force,  more  than  3,000  to  the  fire  department,  more  than  13,000 
to  the  various  branches  of  public  education. 

Turning  to  the  figures  expressing  the  finances  of  New  York  City,  we  learn  that  its 
bonded  debt  on  January  1,  1905,  was  over  $455,000,000,  equal  to  one-half  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  total  bonded  debt  of  one  hundred  and  four  of  our  largest 
cities. 

The  financial  resources  of  a  town  fall  into  the  same  classes  as  those  of  a  man ;  they 
consist  in  (1)  credit,  (2)  revenue-bringing  investments,  and  (3)  in  the  one  case,  taxes, 
and  in  the  other  earnings.  There  is,  however,  one  great  difference  between  the  cases. 
When  the  man's  revenues  and  earnings  fail  to  meet  his  credit,  he  eventually  must  become 
bankrupt ;  whereas  the  town  borrows  almost  indefinitely,  its  credit  becomes  finally  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  in  the  end,  the  use  to  which  the  city  government  puts  the  public  credit 
furnishes  a  good  test  as  to  whether  the  municipal  policy  is  sound. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  Comptroller's  report  for  1904,  and  in  the  expense  account 
of  the  city  treasury,  it  appears  that  New  York  spent  last  year,  $730,058,163.52.  To  quote 
Mr.  Deming:  "This  is  what  the  city  spent  in  1904.  What  did  the  city  get  for  the  expend- 
iture? If  you  call  some  one  from  the  Comptroller's  office,  providing  the  some  one  is  an 
expert  and  is  given  time  enough  for  study  and  preparation,  he  will  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  in  a  rough  and  general  fashion.  But  in  spite  of  great  improvement  in  the  keeping 
of  the  city's  books,  bookkeeping  is  not  accounting,  as  the  financial  manager  of  any  great 
business  knows  very  well.  We  know  that  the  Educational  Department  costs,  say,  twenty 
millions  and  more  each  year,  but  there  are  no  proper  accounting  methods,  so  that  one  may 
judge  fairly  as  to  the  efficiency  of  that  expenditure.    We  know  that  the  Water  Department 

gl  eight  or  nine  millions  a  year  to  the  city  treasury  over  and  above  all  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  administration.  But  there  are  no  proper  methods  of  accounting  such  as 
would  show  how  many  more  millions  might  he  added  by  improving  the  methods  of  admin- 
is' ration  or  how  much  more  profit  might  be  gained  by  increasing  the  expenditure  of  ad- 
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ministration.  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  and  similar  answers  given  in  regard  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  great  city  departments.  Police  (eleven  to  twelve  millions),  Fire  (five  and 
one-half  millions),  Street  Cleaning  (six  millions),  and  so  on.  (Redemption  of  city  debt, 
$9,600,000;  interest  on  city  debt,  $15,000,000;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  sinking  fund,  involving  millions  upon  millions  more.)  This  suggests  another 
and  equally  important  aspect  of  the  cost  of  a  city  government  to  its  citizens.  Every 
citizen  is  a  taxpayer,  whether  or  not  formally  on  the  tax  list  and  handing  his  money  direct 
to  the  Receiver  of  Taxes.  But,  besides  being  a  taxpayer,  every  citizen  is  a  forced  con- 
tributor of  time  and  health  to  the  cost  of  the  city  government,  and  this  forced  contribution 
is  the  greater  the  more  inefficient  the  government. 

If  the  schools  are  poor,  the  inferior  education  of  his  children,  or  his  expenditure  to 
give  them  education  in  other  than  public  schools,  are  a  part  of  the  cost  to  him  of  the  city 
government.  Just  to  the  extent  that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  by  the  police,  the 
health,  the  fire,  and  building  departments  is  inefficient,  the  citizen's  suffering  and  loss  are  an 
enforced  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  city  government.  When  our  streets  are  foul  with 
dirt  or  ill-paved,  personal  suffering  or  pecuniary  loss  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  is  another 
fcrced  contribution. 

The  recent  strike  on  the  Interborough  System  of  Transit  brought  home  the  suffering 
and  loss  occasioned  by  being  deprived  for  a  short  time  of  the  usual  facilities  of  transit  to 
which  we  had  adapted  ourselves.  Who  shall  measure  the  suffering  and  loss  caused  by 
the  slow,  inadequate,  disgracefully  congested  and  vulgarizing  means  of  transit  that  the 
city  has  had  not  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but  for  years?  This  suffering  and  loss  has  been 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  inefficiency  in  city  government." 

The  best  economy  for  the  city  in  running  its  enormous  business  would  clearly  seem 
to  be  the  employment  of  trained  and  expert  accountants  such  as  are  a  vital  part  of  any 
vi  ell-organized  business  throughout  the  country.  A  scientific  and  businesslike  administra- 
tion is  the  only  inexpensive  administration.  New  York  can  afford  to  pay  large  salaries 
to  honest,  efficient  and  capable  financiers  to  attend  to  her  great  and  varied  affairs.  The 
primary  causes  of  the  inefficiency  which  produces  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  govern- 
ment are  greed  and  political  bigotry.  It  should  be  our  constant  struggle  not  to  become 
"corrupt  and  content,"  but  to  fight  the  effect  upon  conduct  of  greed  and  political  bigotry — 
the  one  a  question  of  ethical,  the  other  of  intellectual  standards.  Party  government  is  in 
itself  a  salutary  thing,  so  long  as  a  party  rises  to  voice  public  opinion,  express  a  public 
need,  or  mobilize  the  forces  on  either  side  a  political  question.  The  existence  and  devel- 
opment, for  instance,  of  the  independent  vote  in  New  York  City,  due  to  the  emancipation 
from  partisan  bigotry,  has  made  the  improvement  in  city  government  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  now  in  Greater  New  York.  This  suggests  a  campaign  of  education  in  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  vote  which  shall  make  for  still  greater  improvements  in  the  future, 
when  principles  and  policies  shall  be  neither  Republican  nor  Democratic,  but  for  the  city. 

"I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Deming  in  conclusion,  "the  time  will  come  when  the  answer  to  the 
question,  'What  does  our  city  government  cost/  will  be:  It  gives  its  citizens  a  dollar's 
worth  for  every  dollar  spent,  and  no  citizen  begrudges  or  regrets  the  number  of  dollars 
spent." 

Child  Labor 

In  beginning  her  address,  March  28th,  on  this  most  timely  subject,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  ex-Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  told  of  six  children  now  rang- 
ing in  age  from  four  to  fifteen  who  for  years  have  been  successfully  evading  the  truant 
officer,  and  broken  the  anti-sweatshop  laws.  They  worked  with  their  mother,  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement,  all  day  and  some  of  the  night,  at  the  most  wretched  of  trades,  that  of 
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making  paper  bags.  Even  the  smallest  could  cut  and  paste,  and  their  lives  have  thus  been 
passed  out  of  the  air  and  sunlight,  in  a  filthy  basement  room  where  they  also  slept  such 
few  hours  as  were  allowed  them.  The  danger  from  fire  was  great,  and  escape  impossible. 
The  children  have  no  education,  of  any  sort,  for  they  have  not  even  had  time  to  play  in  the 
streets,  and  the  oldest  boy  has  forgotten,  in  his  ceaseless  and  unwholesome  drudgery, 
such  smatterings  as  he  picked  up  in  a  few  months'  schooling  before  his  father's  death. 

The  mother  has  received  a  monthly  pension  of  eight  dollars  from  one  of  the  big 
charitable  societies,  whose  Secretary  accepted  without  investigation  her  statement  that  the 
children  were  in  school.  Moreover,  the  perfectly  respectable  tenement  in  which  the  family 
lives  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  kindergarten  and  a  fine  public  school,  and 
directly  across  the  street  from  a  nurses'  settlement.  But  only  when  one  of  the  children, 
troubled  with  eczema,  sought  out  a  nurse  for  relief  and  treatment,  did  her  questions  reveal 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  six  children  have  now  been  put  to  school,  for  fortunately 
even  the  oldest  had  a  little  time  left  him  by  the  new  compulsory  education  law,  and  the 
mother  receives  from  the  charitable  society  $30  monthly  to  keep  the  family. 

The  story  is  intensely  instructive  from  several  view-points.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  toiling  family  has  long  lived  are  the  worst  produced  by  sweating,  child  labor  and 
chronic  pauperism.  The  product  of  their  labor,  made  in  surroundings  defying  all  laws  of 
cleanliness  and  health,  went  out  to  transport  the  wares  of  confectioners,  bakers  and  grocers. 
The  children  were  all  of  kindergarten  or  school  age  and  American-born,  but  not  one  of 
them  could  read  or  write.  Finally  six  dollars,  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  the  entire 
family,  could  not  begin  to  support  them,  and  they  must  receive  eight  dollars  frcm  the 
institution.  The  mother,  in  a  false  pride  in  keeping  her  children  at  work  and  accepting 
little  from  the  society,  was  rearing  delicate,  illiterate  citizens,  whose  votes,  or  indeed  lives, 
could  mean  little  later  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  remedies  for  so  deplorable  a  situation— merely  typical,  as  Mrs.  Kelley  stated,  not 
unusual — are,  briefly:  A  sweeping  prohibition  of  all  work  in  tenement  sweatshops;  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Schooling  laws,  with  financial  relief  for 
a  widowed  mother  temporarily  deprived  of  her  children's  earnings;  and  an  annual  school 
census  such  as  Chicago  and  Boston  require  and  of  which  there  is  not  even  a  pretence  in 
New  York,  to  facilitate  the  investigations  of  the  truant  officer  and  the  charitable  societies. 

The  system  of  the  school  pension,  as  it  is  called  in  Switzerland,  has  now  been  used 
for  thirty  years  in  Zurich  with  extremely  good  results.  In  that  country  every  boy  who 
loses  his  father  is  entitled  to  a  sufficient  allowance,  paid  from  the  general  school  tax,  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies  until  he  is  sixteen.  This  pension  is  paid  on  presen- 
tation by  the  boy  of  a  card  signed  by  his  teacher  stating  that  he  is  attending  school. 

In  New  York  State,  by  way  of  contrast,  there  are  20.000  children  of  school  age  at 
work  whose  wages  help  to  support  their  families.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Child  Labor  Laws  are  the  very  best  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Illinois  and  Vermont  which  provide  for  shorter  hours.  A  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen, 
going  to  work,  must  prove  130  days  of  school  attendance  since  the  thirteenth  birthday. 

Finally  Mrs.  Kelley  dwelt  upon  the  enormous  temptations  and  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  our  district  messenger  and  newspaper  boys.  These  trades,  by  the  testimony  of  judges 
of  practically  every  court,  are  the  most  vitiating,  and  by  accustoming  children  to  evil 
people  and  chances  for  swindling  and  dishonesty  wreck  the  characters,  as  by  the  constant 
indulgence  of  the  boys  in  cigarettes  and  nickel  killers— the  successors  to  the  dime  novel— 
they  spoil  the  constitutions  and  minds  of  the  little  victims.  Officers  somewhat  similar  to 
the  mendicancy  officers,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  newsboys  have  been  proposed.  And 
:  ongly  urged  that  all  people  employing  messenger  boys  shall  in  every  way  safeguard 
the  children's  honesty  by  an  appeal  to  the  office  to  learn  the  exact  amount  of  a  proper 
d  -1  register  continual  protest  against  the  engagement  of  small  youngsters  in  this 

emp  so  open  to  pernicious  influences. 
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The  regular  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  nth,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  City  Club,  55-57  West  44th  Street. 

REV.  WALTER  LAIDLAW,  Ph.D.  • 
Secretary  Federation  of  Churches,  New  York 
will  speak  on  "Living  Conditions  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Abattoirs,"  and 

MR.  JOHN  J.  MURPHY 
Secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Union  ,  .  . 

on  "  The  Extension  of  Municipal  Control/* 

KATHERINE  T.  RHODES, 

Assistant  Secretary 


Miss  Chanler's  Address  Before  the  National  Municipal  League, 

April  26th,  1905 

Woman's  Work  for  Municipal  Progress 

It  is  customary  to  approach  the  subject  of  women  in  public  life  by  a  discussion  on  Wo- 
man, which  leads  to  the  description  of  much  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  public  life.  If  we 
briefly  analyze  the  life  of  cities  we  find  on  the  other  hand  very  little  which  does  not  concern 
women.  Let  us  first  realize  that  woman's  position  before  the  law,  that  great  body  which 
proceeds  by  definitions  and  fixes  recognition,  acknowledges  woman  as  a  moral  agent  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  tried  by  a  jury  of  her  peers,  all  of  whom  are  men.  Secondly,  they  are  not 
in  childhood  discriminated  against,  in  municipal  education,  on  the  contrary,  public  schools 
graduate  a  far  larger  number  of  girls  than  boys,  because  boys  go  earlier  and  in  larger 
numbers  into  trades  and  business  positions.  The  last  time  I  had  occasion  to  look  up  these 
statistics  five  of  the  unenfranchised  were  graduated  to  one  future  voter,  not  a  good  comment 
upon  the  educated  majority  represented  by  the  ballot.  Thirdly,  in  commerce  our  municipali- 
ties are  centers  of  trade,  and  women  are  the  buyers  and  consumers,  on  equal  terms  with 
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and  in  larger  proportion  than  men.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  any  branch  of  retail  shop- 
ping is  deprived  of  women;  instantly  the  wholesale  and  factory  life  back  of  that  branch  would 
be  paralyzed.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  commerce  if  we  eliminate  women ;  they  create 
too  many  markets,  much  transportation  and  advertising,  and  are  fast  being  employed  in 
great  numbers  as  producers. 

Practically  every  city  is  divided  into  residential  and  business  districts.  On  hearing  the 
word  city  we  think  of  the  two  units  of  private  and  business  life  with  the  "shadowy  third  of 
government"  ever  present  and  all  pervading.  Because  the  majority  of  women  are  not  receiv- 
ing salaries  when  we  think  of  the  residential  and  business  sections  of  a  city  we  populate 
the  former  with  women  and  the  latter  with  men.  This  of  course  is  nonsense :  Women  in- 
habit the  residential  streets  the  greater  number  of  hours  than  men,  but  residence  is  just  as 
much  concerned  with  men  as  with  women  for  their  lives  are  identified;  every  detail  of  ar- 
rangement concerns  both  and  at  no  time  could  a  street  or  a  house  be  taken  as  part  of  woman's 
life,  separately  catalogued  from  men's.  The  same  is  true  of  business  sections,  leaving  out 
the  army  of  clerks,  typewriters  and  other  professional  women,  who  now  pour  out  of  office 
buildings ;  where  women  own  the  capital,  or  create  by  their  requirements  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  a  town,  its  business  life  is  as  much  concerned  with  women  as  with  men,  both  are 
as  potent  there  as  elsewhere,  an  inclination  to  consider  women  as  absent  is  to  live  in  tradi- 
tion rather  than  fact. 

The  fact  is  recent,  women  rarely  possessed  property  or  the  power  to  purchase,  until 
married  women  were  allowed  to  own  their  earnings  and  to  continue  to  own  without  interfer- 
ence their  property  given  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage ;  but  why  in  an  enlightened 
and  rich  generation  we  continue  to  separate  ourselves  in  thought  from  that  part  of  city 
life  to  which  we  contribute  so  much,  and  which  we  depend  upon  for  all  that  we  spend,  is 
incomprehensible. 

Our  sense  of  moral  obligation  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  recognition  as  property  holders 
before  the  law.  We  invest  and  combine  without  inquiring  into  method  or  aims.  Women 
stockholders  are  party  to  financial  proceedings  which  are  less  justifiable  than  the  crimes  for 
which  the  poor  and  in  want  are  imprisoned.  As  a  factor  in  the  business  life  in  municipali- 
ties many  women  are  in  the  most  dangerous  element  because  they  want  more  money  and  do 
not  demand  that  it  should  be  come  by  honestly. 

This  is  not  progress. 

If  we  are  so  slow  to  feel  our  responsibility  toward  what  is  wholly  our  own,  and  which 
transpires  where  we  are  recognized  as  on  equal  terms  with  men.  it  is  small  wonder  that  we 
have  been  equally  slow  to  feel  our  responsibility  toward  the  general  interest  known  as  poli- 
tics. If  I  am  indifferent  to  the  dishonesty  of  means  by  which  I  grow  rich,  of  adulteration  in 
foods  and  medicine,  of  unsafe  buildings,  how  much  more  am  I  indifferent  to  the  dishonest 
spending  of  taxes. 

The  Opportunity  for  dishonesty  in  political  life  has  inevitably  attracted  dishonest  per- 
sons and  fear  of  identification  with  them  has  repelled  the  scrupulous.  The  flippant  sen- 
tence, "Polities  are  unfit  for  gentlemen."  leaves  little  room  therein  for  ladies,  but  fortunately 
we  live  when  the  best  men  in  the  community  have  decided  to  make  politics  fit  for  their  pres- 
ence and  many  of  them  see  no  quicker  way  toward  achieving  this  end  than  by  accepting  the 
l)<  lp  of  any  able,  disinterested  and  public-spirited  woman.  This  is  made  easier  in  municipal 
politics  because  they  concern  the  measures  taken  day  by  day  to  create  and  maintain  the  best 
p-issiblr  <■•  mlitions  of  life  within  the  geographical  limits  known  as  a  city.  In  New  York 
J7.000  persons  are  employed  with  varying  powers  from  the  mayor  to  the  doorkeeper  as  pub- 
ervants.  Appointed  by  the  mayor  are  the  eomm  ssioners  between  whom  is  divided  into 
parts  the  administration  of  .  nr  departments.    The  very  names  of  these  departments, 
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Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 

Fire  Department, 

Department  of  Correction, 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 

Department  of  Public  Charities, 

Tenement  House  Department, 

Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries, 

Department  of  Health, 

Department  of  Parks, 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  and 
Department  of  Education, 

show  that  they  concern  the  women  and  children ;  that  they  are  vital  to  the  well  being  of  the 
individual ;  that  they  should  be  safeguarded  from  mal-administration  and  the  danger  which 
lurks  in  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

New  York  is  a  city  which  already  contains  many  women's  organizations  which  have  an 
enviable  history.  The  Health  Protective  Association,  the  Public  Education  Association,  the 
League  for  Political  Education,  the  City  History  Club,  the  Consumers'  League,  and  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  Civil  Service  Reform  are  among  the  most  important. 

Numerous  other  organizations*  never  fail  to  endorse  movements  or  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  better  conditions,  while  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  has  in  the  last  three 
years  established  a  record  with  twelve  out  of  fifteen  city  departments.  The  legislation  at 
Albany  passed  the  bill  for  regulating  employment  agencies  which  originated  in  our  organ- 
ization, and  our  support  is  frequently  desired  by  assemblymen  and  senators. 

Americans  are  a  practical  nation  and  our  material  scheme  for  city  government  is  based 
on  universal  contribution  which  asserts  democracy  and  the  responsibility  of  every  inhabi- 
tant. We  all  pay  taxes,  why  do  we  not  all  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  invisible  government 
of  the  intelligence,  which  is  implied  in  administration?  Why  are  we  not  universal  tax- 
payers in  the  currency  of  thought,  in  the  riches  of  accurate  information,  in  the  irresistible 
force  of  public  opinion?  Not  only  in  times  of  violence  when  heat  exceeds  light  and  de- 
struction supersedes  time  and  harvest,  should  we  acknowledge  that  government  is 
no  distant  and  mysterious  agency.  To  be  more  public  spirited  in  war  time  than  in  peace,  to 
feel  more  concern  because  a  few  voluntarily  b1eed  and  because  many  are  involuntarily  op- 
pressed leaves  us  scant  opportunity  for  patriotism.  Where  each  will  do  a  little,  none  need 
do  too  much,  and  as  the  great  evils  in  municipal  life  to-day  are  bad  nominations  and  dis- 
honest accounting,  so  the  progress  within  our  reach  whether  for  men  or  for  women  is  an 
intelligent  indorsement  of  efficiency  and  honesly,  a  courageous  denial  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  give  power  to  anyone  who  works  for  party  and  not  for  the  public  good. 


To  Save  the  City's  Trees 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  Wed  lesday,  April  19th,  1905,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
U.  S.  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co.,  Broadway  and  73d  Street,  the  basis  of  an  organization  was 
formed  to  bring  together  and  make  effective  in  co-operation  the  influences  which  can  be 
utilized  in  impressing  upon  the  Mayor,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment and  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the  several  boroughs,  the  immediate  importance 
of  measures  calculated  to  save  for  New  York  its  priceless  assets  in  the  few  trees  which  have 
survived  neglect  in  its  parks  and  public  places. 

There  is  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  multiplication  of  small  parks  and 
recreation  grounds,  and  this  movement  invites  approval  and  assistance  from  every  point  of 
view.  But  mere  open  spaces,  sun-baked  and  glaring,  are  not  beautiful  and  offer  few  attrac- 
tions even  to  those  with  no  other  play  grounds.    The  shaded  sides  of  the  city's  streets  are 


preferable.  It  will  need  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  make  these  places  beautiful  with  shade 
trees,  and  even  that  will  be  impossible  of  accomplishment  if  trees  are  not  wisely  planted, 
suitably  nourished  and  well  cared  for.  A  young  tree  in  a  city  is  subject  to  as  many  dangers 
as  a  young  child  in  its  streets.  It  may  survive  them  if  left  alone  and  neglected,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  develop  into  a  degenerate  and  to  die  when  it  should  be  most  useful. 

There  are  in  New  York  City  thousands  of  trees  now  wholly  neglected  and  falling  into 
premature  decay,  which  are  worth  saving,  but  which  will  not  be  saved  unless  public  opinion 
demands  that  what  they  need  be  done  for  them  promptly  and  liberally.  Some  are  starving 
to  death  for  lack  of  nourishment  at  their  roots,  some  are  dying  of  thirst  because  asphalt 
and  flagstones  interpose  between  them  and  the  refreshing  rains ;  some  are  standing  barefoot 
with  naked  roots  denuded  of  top  soil,  and  some  are  perforated  by  worms  and  destroying  in- 
sects. They  need  everything  a  tree  can  require  to  make  it  healthy  and  beautiful  and  permit 
it  to  fulfil  its  function. 

The  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one.  A  relatively  small  annual  expenditure  wisely  em- 
ployed will  accomplish  all  that  can  now  be  done  to  correct  the  consequences  of  years  of  neg- 
lect. The  annual  appropriations  for  park  mai  itenance  are  probably  already  sufficient,  but 
it  is  deemed  more  to  the  interest  of  those  charged  with  responsibility  for  our  parks  to  spend 
these  appropriations  in  other  ways.  The  labor  most  useful  to  the  district  leaders  is  not  of 
the  kind  which  can  be  utilized  in  tree  surgery.  At  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  should 
be  expended  under  scientific  direction  in  the  care  of  the  city's  trees.  If  this  is  not  done  Cen- 
tral, Prospect  and  other  great  parks  will  show  rapid  and  irreparable  deterioration,  the  small 
parks  throughout  the  city  will  be  neither  beau  iful  nor  useful  and  what  remains  of  our  un- 
dissipated  heritage  of  trees  will  gradually  and  even  rapidly  find  its  way  into  the  wood  cellars 
of  the  men  who  will  chop  them  down.  Perhaps  they  will  be  replaced,  but  it  will  not  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation  of  our  citizens. 

To  save  the  trees  it  is  necessary  that  those  interested  in  this  worthy  expression  of  civic 
pride  shall  work  in  harmony  and  with  vigor  to  impress  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Presidents  of  the  several  boroughs  and  the  Commissioners  of  Parks  that  public 
opinion  demands  that  the  city's  assets  in  trees  shall  be  conserved.  If  the  present  year  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  an  effort  in  this  direction  the  damage  which  may  result  would  be 
undervalued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  If  time  was  not  an  element  in  the  growth  of  a  tree 
the  case  would  be  different.  Unless  we  are  willing  that  our  parks  shall  look  like  nurseries 
or  hop  gardens,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  moving  for  the  protection  of  cur  neglected  trees. 

It  is  not  deemed  wise  in  this  circular  to  outline  a  plan  of  procedure.  Those  receiving 
copies  who  are  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  for  organization  whose  name  and  address  are  given  below.  A 
meeting  will  be  called  early  in  May  at  which  it  is  requested  that  all  the  societies  and  organ- 
izations addressed,  or  for  which  the  subject  has  interest,  designate  representatives  to  whom 
invitations  may  be  sent  and  who  are  authorized  to  speak  for  the  organizations  they  repre- 
sent. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  make  this  movement  practical  and  to  accomplish  the  result  in  view. 

AUCUSTA  L.  CURTIS, 
33  West  09th  Street.  New  York. 
Chairman  Riverside  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League. 
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Although  during  the  past  twenty  years  much  has  been  done  for  the  amelioration  of 
living  conditions  on  the  East  Side,  not  until  recently  has  there  seemed  to  come  any  gen- 
eral realization  that  the  West  Side  also  has  its  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  citizen 
and  city.  Of  late,  however,  this  perception  has  been  growing  and  dormant  public  senti- 
ment, awakening  into  conscious  activity,  has  begun  to  express  desires  and  make  demands. 

The  most  continuous  and  insistent  request  has  been  that  for  parks.  As  a  result,  De 
Witt  Clinton  Park  is  now  a  reality,  lower  Chelsea's  one-block  park  is  assured  and  a 
third  parkj  at  40th  Street  and  nth  Avenue,  has  been  asked  for.  The  campaign  for  this 
last  one,  to  which  the  League's  Park  Committee  has  given  most  of  its  attention  this  win- 
ter, is  of  more  than  local  interest  and  importance  because  it  involves  the  wiping  out  of 
the  entire  West  Side  slaughtering  district  and  has  led  to  the  organization  of  a  general 
civic  movement  for  the  regulation  of  slaughter  houses  and  the  suppression  of  allied  of- 
fensive industries  within  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  these  nuisances  began  to  concentrate  at  this  point.  By  1866 
conditions  had  become  so  bad  that  they  were  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Council  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York.  In  its  re- 
port upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  this  body  said :  "The  slaughter  houses  in 
this  city  are  too  offensive  to  health  and  decency  to  be  longer  permitted  in  their  present 
localities.  These  establishments  are  now  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  most  crowded  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  loathsome  train  of  dependent  nuisances  is  found 


DR.  ELGIN  R.  L.  GOULD 
will  speak  on  "  Non- Partisanship  in  the  Municipal  Campaign." 


KATHERINE  T.  RHODES, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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grouped  in  the  same  neighborhoods.  We  need  not  comment  upon  the  offensive  and  debas- 
ing influence  cf  the  scenes  and  processes  of  the  slaughter-pen;  self  protection  will  ere  long 
compel  the  people  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  butcheries  and  the 
market  system  of  this  city,  if  municipal  authority  and  private  enterprise  do  not  soon  rem- 
edy the  existing  evils." 

Elsewhere  the  report  gave  the  test'mony  of  several  sanitary  inspectors.  One  of  these, 
a  physician,  said:  'The  fat-boiling  and  gut-cleaning  establishments  in  my  district.  33d  to 
joth  Streets,  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  constitute  the  most  obvious  and  abominable  nuisances. 
When  the  wind  is  favorable,  the  stench  is  perceptible  for  a  full  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
buildings.  It  is  injurious  to  all  constantly  inhaling  it  and  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease 
has  an  irritant  effect,  exciting  severe  and  exhausting  fits  of  coughing."  Another  submit- 
ted that  in  order  not  longer  to  jeopardize  the  public  health  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  remove  these  industries  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  sentiment  .  and  resultant  recommendations,  con- 
ditions to-day  are  more  offensive,  perhaps,  than  ever.  Munic'pal  authority  has  been  too  in- 
different to  interfere  and  the  people  directly  affected  too  inert  and  unscientific  to  protest 
against  the  aggravated  evils. 

If  the  population  was  crowded  then,  it  is  congested  now.  Hardly  anywhere  in  New 
York  could  there  be  a  more  crying  need  for  breathing  spaces  and  pure  air  than  in  this 
neighborhood — teeming  with  people,  yet  consecrated  to  malodorous  nuisances.  65,000  per- 
-  «s,  a  number  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  Utica.  occupy  the  forty-eight  blocks  west 
of  8th  Avenue  between  33d  Street  and  46th  Street.  Of  this  section  only  nine  blocks 
house  fewer  than  1,000  persons  each;  twenty-one  shelter  from  1,500  to  2.200.  while  the  two 
blocks  from  38th  to  40th  Streets  between  9th  and  10th  Avenues  are  among  the  half  dozen 
most  densely  populated  blocks  on  the  whole  West  Side,  each  providing  homes  for  2,650 
persons,  or  nearly  500  souls  to  the  acre. 

Yet  for  all  this  people,  this  goodly  city,  thcte  are  no  opens  but  the  ill-kept  streets; 
no  parks,  no  playgrounds,  not  a  flower,  not  a  tree.  Instead,  the  offensive  odors  of  gas 
tanks,  cattle  yards,  hog  pens,  slaughter  houses,  fa*,  rendering  and  fertilizing  plants,  dead 
horse  docks  and  manure  heaps  ascend  reeking  along  nth  Avenue  to  be  wafted  over  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  crowded  tenements  by  every  river  breeze.  WThat  a  pity  that  the  hundred  daily 
freight  trains  cf  the  New  York  Central  on  Death  Avenue,  claiming  one  life  each  week  and 
blocking  traffic  every  hour,  cannot  block  the  smells  as  well ! 

As  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  these  industries  along  nth  Avenue,  the  two  and 
one-half  blocks  from  38th  to  41st  Streets  are  designated  on  the  city  map  as  "Abattoir  Place." 
and  the  block  between  41st  and  42d  Streets  is  often  spoken  of  as  "Gas  Tank. Row."  Aside 
from  the  plants  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  the  New  York  Butchers'  Dressed 
Meat  Company,  the  buildings  covering  the  three-  blocks  arc  of  little  value.    None  are  of 
modern  construction,  several  are  even  ramshackle  and  unclean.    Yet  they  house  large  inter- 
-  which  plan  to  occupy  this  site  indefinitely.    The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  expects 
to  remove  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  the  plant  now  building  in  Astoria,  but  that  the 
i aushtcring  interests  have  no  idea  of  following  this  example  is  evidenced  by  the  actions 
of  the  New  York  Butchers'  Dressed  Meat  Company  in  expending  $700,000  in  the  erection 
,1'  an  abattoir  which  they  have  permission  to  operate  for  only  ten  years.    Putting  such  a 
sum  into  an  immovable  structure  of  course  means  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  in 
1013  the  company  will  seek  renewal  <>f  their  permit  for  another  term  of  years.    And  while 
<<  mpany  remains  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  sixteen  other  firms  engaged  here  will  think 
<  f  Roinp  elsewhere. 

he  granting  of  this  permit  by  the  Board  <»f  ftealth  two  years  ago  was  quite  incon- 
with  ll"    recent   policy  of  that   body  riot   to  extend  the  limits  of  the  slaughtering 

in  Manhattan  and  unquestionably  a  grave  mistake.   A  brief  account  of  how  the 
comj        secured  the  permit  is  therefore  interesting. 


When  in  the  winter  of  1502-3  this  permit  was  first  requested,  the  Board  of  Health,  fol- 
lowing Commissioner  Lederle's  policy  of  not.  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  industry  within 
the  city  limits,  denied  the  company's  application.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  Albany,  and  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  butchers  to  erect  their  abattoir  and  practically 
ordering  the  Board  of  Health  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  operation  thereof.  The  compulsory 
form  of  the  bill  was  objectionable  enough,  violating  as  it  did  the  spirit  of  Home  Rule,  but 
to  those  interested  in  the  public  health  this  became  a  minor  consideration.  When  the  bill 
went  before  Mayor  Low  for  his  approval,  the  hearing  was  largely  attended.  Many  promi- 
nent individuals  and  civic  bodies  expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure  and  the 
whole  Advisory  Council  to  the^Board  of  Health  opposed  it.  The  Mayor,  however,  must 
have  found  some  merit  in  it,  for  he  intimated  that  if  the  bill  were  changed  from  mandatory 
to  permissive  form  he  would  affix  his  signature. 

The  butchers  went  back  to  Albany.  When  they  returned,  the  bill  granted  permission  to 
the  company  to  erect  the  abattoir,  such  permission  to  be  subject  to  revocation  for  cause  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  Instead,  however,  of  compelling  the  Board  to  issue  the  permit  to 
operate,  the  bill  simply  re-delegated  to  the  Board  the  power  conferred  upon  it  years  ago  by 
those  statutes  which  entrust  to  boards  of  health  in  cities  the  regulation  of  certain  matters 
of  public  health. 

The  Mayor  signed  the  bill  and  it  became  a  law.  Even  then  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
was  "authorized  in  its  discretion  to  i'ssue  a  permit  to  the  company  to  conduct  their  business 
for  ten  years,''  might  have  exercised  this  discretion  and  refused  for  its  original  reasons  to 
issue  it.  Dr.  Lederle,  indeed,  did  hold  his  ground,  refusing  to  approve  the  new  application, 
but  he  was  outvoted  by  the  two  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  permit  was  granted. 

Just  here  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Legislative  Act  has  conferred  upon  the 
Dressed  Meat  Company  no  vested  right  and  has  resulted  in  no  contract  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  State,  to  impair  the  obligation  of  which  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  per- 
mission from  the  Legislature  to  build  an  abattoir  and  the  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health 
to  conduct  the  business  for  ten  years  are  bare  permissions  and  cannot  possibly  be  construed 
into  a  license,  a  license  coupled  with  an  interest,  a  franchise  or  any  kind  of  vested  right. 
Further,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Board  of  Health  has  power  at  any  time  to  revoke 
for  cause  the  permit  to  operate.  So  that  whenever  the  Board  of  Health  may  wish  to  declare 
that  the  conduct  within  the  city  limits  of  slaughtering  and  the  businesses  dependent  on  it  is 
inimical  to  public  health  it  has  ample  power  to  withdraw  all  permits,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  industries  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Meantime  the  question  may  be  asked  why  the  criticism  of  the  past  forty  years  should 
be  voiced  again  and  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against  slaughtering  in  the  city  just  when  some 
effort  is  being  made  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  modern  sanitation. 
Answer  may  be  made  that  while  one  firm  is  for  selfish  reasons  becoming  progressive  there 
are  sixteen  firms  which  for  equally  selfish  reasons  are,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be. 
content  with  old  methods.  But  the  true  reason  for  a  recrudescence  of  opposition,  now  or 
in  the  future,  lies  deeper  than  the  evil  conditions  existing  in  any  given  locality.  It  lies  in 
the  axiom  that  a  city  is  no  place  for  the  conduct  of  this  class  of  industries. 

Oxford  town  recognized  this  six  hundred  years  ago  and  passed  ordinances  forbidding 
any  slaughtering  within  the  town  limits.  To-day  all  Great  Britain,  Central  and  Western 
Europe  and  even  Turkey  are  applying  the  same  rule  to  their  city  housekeeping  by  insisting 
on  the  location  of  the  offensive  industries  in  the  outskirts  of  their  municipalities.  To  be 
sure  these  countries'  municipalization  of  the  business,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  erecting 
municipal  cattle  yards,  abattoirs  and  markets,  has  facilitated  regulation,  but  the  point  is 
that  even  the  ideal  establishments  of  the  great  foreign-  cities  are  compelled  to  be  located  in 
sparsely  settled  "environs,  away  from  business  and  residence  districts. 

This  plan  which  works  so  well  in  Europe  is  not  feasible  in  New  York.  Our  physical 
configuration  precludes  us  from  adopting  it,  at  least  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.    For  we 


have  literally  no  outskirts.  The  great  arms  of  the  sea  embracing  the  island  prevent  the 
city  from  merging  gently  into  suburb  and  as  a  consequence  the  dense  population,  spread  too 
thickly  over  all  the  narrow  space,  is  densest  along  the  water  front.  Further,  when  the  tiers 
of  blocks  nearest  the  river  fronts  are  found  to  be  the  most  congested  districts  of  the  city, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  good  municipal  housekeeping  to  set  down  in  the  midst 
oi  such  districts  those  businesses  which,  though  indispensable  to  the  support  of  life,  arc 
not  only  offensive  to  the  senses  but  constitute  one  of  those  unlovely  influences  away  from 
the  reach  of  which  all  agencies  for  civic  betterment  are  so  strenuously  striving  to  lift  the 
lower  strata  of  the  city  organism. 

It  was  with  a  recognition  of  these  facts  and  a  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  the 
slaughter  houses  and  allied  industries  must  be  driven  from  our  island  that  this  winter  a  cam- 
paign was  begun  for  the  creation  of  a  small  park,  the  attainment  of  which  would  necessitate 
the  condemnation  of  the  whole  West  Side  district. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  had  been  taken  quite  unconsciously  in  the  fall  of  1904. 
Early  in  October  there  was  filed  with  the  Borough  President  a  petition  signed  by  a  small 
group  of  property  owners  at  the  instance  of  the  district  Senator,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Dooling. 
This  petition  prayed  for  a  park  and  recreation  grounds  between  West  40th  and  42d  Streets, 
from  nth  to  12th  Avenues.  The  choice  of  this  site  would  have  left  more  than  half  of 
the  butchers'  nuisances  undisturbed,  removing  only  one  block  of  slaughter  houses  and  the 
gas  tanks.  But  the  gas  company  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  and  on  the  day  appointed  by 
the  Borough  President  for  a  hearing  moved  for  an  adjournment,  which  practically  killed  the 
petition. 

At  this  point  the  work  dropped  by  the  local  politicians  was  taken  up  by  the  churches, 
settlements  and  school  principals  of  the  West  Side  and  civic  bodies,  such  as  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League  and  the  Woman's  Health  Protective  Association.  Representatives  of 
these  organizations  aroused  latent  sentiment  and  organized  it.  The  result  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  petition  asking  for  a  two  and  a  half  block  park  on  the  exact  site  set  off  by  the 
Sanitary  Code  as  the  West  Side  Slaughtering  District.  This  petition  was  signed  by  five 
groups  of  persons:  One  by  about  forty  men  and  women  representing  the  churches,  settle- 
ments, schools  and  the  School  Board  of  the  district  ;  one  by  representatives  of  several  clubs 
working  for  civic  betterment ;  two  by  small  groups  of  property  owners,  and  a  fifth  by  nearly 
one  thousand  adult  residents. 

This  petition,  addressed  to  the  Borough  President  and  the  Local  Board  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  Local  Improvement,  otherwise  known  as  Chelsea,  while  ready  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1905,  was  not  filed  until  the  end  of  the  month,  after  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment's appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for  the  park  at  27th  and  28th  Streets,  from  Ninth  to 
Tenth  Avenues,  for  it  was  feared  that  the  chances  of  both  parks  might  be  endangered  if 
the  upper  one  were  asked  for  before  the  fate  of  the  lower  one  were  settled. 

Borough  President  Ahearn  appointed  the  hearing  for  March  7  and  notice  thereof  was 
duly  advertised  for  ten  days  in  the  City  Record.  Meantime  a  committee  for  the  petitioners 
prepared  for  the  hearing.  Its  chairman  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  McCrcady.  of  the  Holy 
Cf  ss.  and  the  members  included  the  Rev.  Malick  A.  Cunnion,  Rev.  James  M.  Farr.  Rev. 
I  .1  ward  G.  W.  Meury,  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Dr.  Elgin  R.  L  Could.  Helen  EC  Hoy  and 
Mr*.  Augustine  J.  Wilson.    A  thousand  letters  were  sent  out  to  persons  interested  in  the 

,tion  of  small  parks  and  in  the  removal  of  slaughtering  from  the  city,  urging  them  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  and  in  any  event  to  write  in  favor  of  the  park  to  Borough  President 
\licarn  and  the  Aldermen  comprising  the  Local  Board. 

With  these  letter*-  was  sent  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  a  park  was  needed  on  the 

,  os«U  Statistic*  ihowed  that  65,000  persona  occupy  the  blocks  which  would  be  directly 
by  Mich  a  park,  and  that  although  256.000  persons  inhabit  that  part  of  the  city  west 
(  Eighth  Arenue  between  the  Battery  and  726.  Street,  the  total  park  acreage  for  that  section 
it  only  ten  acres,  apportioned  as  follows: 


Acres. 


1.  Duane  Street  Park   0.108 

2.  Beach  Street  Park   0.038 

3.  Canal  Street  Park   0.318 

4.  Hudson  Street  Park   1.700 

5.  Christopher  Street  Park   0.139 

6.  Abingdon   Square   Park   0.202 

7.  Jackson  Square  Park   0.227 

8.  De  Witt  Clinton  Park   7-377 


Total   10.109 


It  was  further  shown  that  none  of  these  eight  parks  is  within  the  reach  of  the  65,000 
persons  referred  to,  because — 

(1)  The  first  seven  parks  all  lie  below  14th  Street,  ministering  only  inadequately  to 
the  60,061  inhabitants  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Wards. 

(2)  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  between  S2d  and  54th  Streets,  Eleventh  Avenue  and  the 
North  River,  draws  few  persons  from  the  blocks  below  46th  Street. 

(3)  The  recently  approved  Chelsea  Park  yet  to  be  constructed  at  27th  and  28th  Streets, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  will  attract  no  population  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at 
33d  Street. 

It  was  then  argued  that  a  park  located  on  the  water  front  would,  for  natural  reasons 
and  because  of  its  possible  connection  with  a  recreation  pier,  measure  the  highest  utility  of 
a  park  during  those  months  when  an  open  space  is  most  needed  by  an  overcrowded  popula- 
tion ;  and  that  such  a  park  would  be  of  larger  educational  value  because  of  its  larger  appeal 
to  the  aesthetic  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  possible  by  a  view  of  something  other  than 
brick  tenements  and  unlovely  streets. 

Lastly  it  was  claimed  that  the  choice  of  the  site  proposed  would  advance  the  city's 
better  interests  by  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  slaughter  houses  and  fat  rendering  plants 
now  maintained  on  the  blocks  described,  first,  because  trades  classed  by  law  as  "offensive," 
inevitably  obnoxious  even  if  not  actionable  nuisances,  have  no  place  within  a  city's  limits, 
especially  no  place  among  the  homes  of  a  congested  district  where  2,000  persons  occupy  a 
single  block,  400  to  the  acre,  and  second,  because  the  work  of  beautifying  the  lower  river 
frontage  of  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  would 
be  well  begun  by  removing  the  slaughtering  industry  from  the  city  and  by  securing  the  boon 
of  a  river  recreation  ground  to  65,000  parkless  people. 

These  circulars  resulted  in  a  lively  general  interest  in  the  park.  Letters  advocating  it 
poured  in  upon  the  Local  Board  and  nearly  a  hundred  persons  supporting  it  attended  the 
hearings.  Few,  however,  of  the  park's  opponents  had  considered  it  necessary  to  be  present. 
They  had  entrusted  their  combined  interests  to  counsel,  and  those  counsel  opened  the  hear- 
ing by  asking  for  a  month's  adjournment.  This  request  was  made  on  the  ground  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  delegates,  Mgr.  McCready  and  Father  Cunnion,  the 
petitioners  were  agents  of  the  Beef  Trust  and  had  prepared  for  this  hearing  so  darkly  that 
the  interests  attacked  had  had  no  intimation  of  what  was  on  foot  and  had  therefore  had 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  their  defense.  It  was  further  asserted  that  the  petition  did  not 
come  from  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  neighborhood,  but  from  women  living 
elsewhere,  who  were  unfamiliar  with  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  personnel  of  the  petitioners'  committee  and  of  the  fact  that  the  petitions 
filed  with  the  Borough  President  had  for  a  fortnight  been  open  to  inspection  and  for  ten 
days  advertised  in  the  City  Record,  these  representations  and  the  demand  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, together  with  the  manner  of  the  New  York  Dressed  Meat  Company's  leading  counsel, 
sufficiently  indicated  the  attitude  and  nature  of  the  opposition  and  the  use  that  would  be 
made  of  an  adjournment.    The  proposed  delay  accordingly  met  with  some  objections  from 


the  petitioners,  but  a  compromise  being  finally  thought  wise,  the  hearing  was  postponed 
for  three  weeks  until  March  28. 

Straightway  both  sides  began  to  strengthen  their  positions.  The  petitioners'  committee 
called  on  March  10  at  the  City  Club  a  conference  of  societies  and  citizens.  Plans  were 
discussed,  recommendations  made,  and  an  executive  committee  appointed  consisting  of  Rev. 
Malick  A.  Cunnion,  chairman,  Rev.  James  M.  Farr,  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Helen  K.  Hoy, 
Thomas  L.  James,  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Rev.  Edward  G.  W.  Meury,  John  J.  Murphy, 
Josiah  C.  Pumpelly,  Mrs.  Belie  de  Rivera,  Henry  W.  Sackett,  William  N.  Weir,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Augustine  Wilson. 

This  committee  first  prepared  the  program  for  March  28.  They  arranged  for  the  several 
aspects  of  the  need  for  the  park  to  be  presented  by  the  Rev.  Father  Malick  A.  Cunnion,  of 
St.  Raphael's  Church,  509  West  40th  Street;  Rev.  James  M.  Farr,  of  Christ  Church,  228 
West  35th  Street ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
21  st  Street,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches.  They 
appointed  as  counsel,  Miss  Helen  K.  Hoy,  and  entrusted  to  her  the  conduct  of  the  legal 
argument.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  reach  the  people  of  upper  Chelsea,  the  neighborhood 
concerned.  A  canvass  of  the  district  made  by  young  men  connected  with  the  churches  and 
settlements  bore  fruit  in  a  monster  petition  signed  by  8,oco  adult  residents.  Besides  this  a 
petition  framed  by  a  group  of  youngsters  all  under  twelve  years  of  age  was  signed  by  2.000 
children.    This  petition  was  worded  as  follows : 

"Please,  Mr.  Ahearn,  give  us  a  park  up  here  on  the  West  Side.  We  live  between  34th 
and  44th  Streets,  Seventh  Avenue  and  the  river,  and  have  no  park. 

"In  the  summer  time  we  cannot  go  to  the  country  to  get  fresh  air,  and  it  is  so  crowded 
and  hot  in  our  houses  that  it  makes  the  air  bad  to  breathe.  We  must  go  on  the  streets, 
and  when  we  play  games  we  get  arrested  because  our  baseballs  and  "cat"  sometimes  break 
windows  and  hit  little  children.  When  we  jump  rope  we  have  to  stop  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  game  for  everybody  that  comes  along,  and  when  we  play  "ring"  we  have  to  go  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  the  horses  may  knock  us  down  and  hurt  us. 

"Please  give  us  a  park  for  us  to  take  our  baby  brothers  and  sisters  to,  so  that  they  can 
have  some  fresh  air  too,  and  see  the  grass  and  pretty  green  trees,  for  the  heat  makes  them 
sick  and  cross. 

"We  would  like  to  have  in  the  park  gardens,  swings,  sand  piles,  see-saws,  fountains, 
scats,  swing  rings,  horizontal  bars  and  anything  else  you  like." 

Lastly,  the  committee  sent  out  several  hundred  letters  urging  the  recipients  to  attend 
the  hearing  on  March  28. 

Meanwhile,  the  slaughtering  interests  were  not  idle,  and  the  arguments  they  advanced 
and  the  methods  they  employed  to  defeat  the  park  at  once  divided  the  West  Side  into  two 
camps.  Men  were  employed  to  canvass  upper  Chelsea  and  secure  signatures  to  a  counter 
petition  praying  that  the  application  for  the  park  be  denied.  For  hundreds  of  signatures 
five  cents  was  paid  to  each  subscriber.  A  second  method  was  easier  still— forgery.  Affidavit 
secured  by  the  pro-park  committee  bear  sworn  testimony  to  the  use  of  this  means  in  several 
instances.  A  third  method,  which  doubtless  was  well  worked,  is  suggested  by  the  following 
incident. 

While  a  deaconess  from  one  of  the  district's  churches  was  making  a  parish  call,  a  man 
inquired  at  the  apartment  for  the  mistress.    "Are  you  for  the  park?"  he  asked.    "Indeed  I 
.-in."  was  the  reply.    "Then  sign  this,"  and  he  thrust  a  paper  into  the  houscwitV<  hand. 
Wait,"  said  the  deaconess,  "and  let  us  see  what  you're  signing."    "Who  are  you?"  tftfced  the 
quickly  luscious.    "Ia  tins  any  of  your  business?"    But  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
snatched  up  the  paper  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  street, 
h  way?  tlx  names  rolled  up.    Many  persons,  however,  signed  the  petition  in  boOCfrt 
opp'  ition  to  the  park,  fur  there  were  many  to  be  influenced  by  the  arguments  again--  it 
the  counter  petition.    When  complete  the  roll  of  names  was  said  to  number 


12,600,  "none  of  them  children's/'  the  lawyer  said  who  turned  the  huge  reel  over  to  the  Bor- 
ough President  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  March  28. 

On  that  morning  the  Council  Chamber  was  thronged  to  the  doors  by  the  largest  audience 
ever  known  to  appear  before  a  local  board.  When  the  advocates  of  the  park  began  to  arrive 
shortly  after  10 130,  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had  and  standing  room  was  beginning  to  be  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  Every  chair  was  occupied  by  a  flaming  red  badge  and  fully  500  of  these 
gory  decorations  announced  that  the  butchers  or  the  butchers'  men  behind  them  were  un- 
alterably "Anti-Park."  The  white  badges  of  the  "New  Park  League — Anti-Slaughter"  were 
almost  swamped  in  the  red  sea.  With  difficulty  the  park  committee  and  speakers  made  their 
way  to  the  rail  before  the  Council  table  only  to  be  obliged  to  stand  throughout  the  hearing 
while  slaughter  house  employees  sat  stolidly  at  the  desks  intended  for  the  convenience  of 
petitioners'  counsel.  The  Borough  President's  gavel  and  the  few  official  guards  were  power- 
less to  keep  order  and  prevent  the  prolonged  cheering  or  sneers,  groans,  and  hisses  which 
punctuated  the  speeches,  according  to  their  anti  or  pro  park  sentiments.  President  Ahearn 
presided  with  an  open  mind.  The  trio  of  city  fathers  on  the  board  listened  with  marked 
attention  to  the  opposition  and  sat  uninterested  through  the  petitioners'  argument,  though 
one  did  arouse  occasionally  from  placid  rumination  to  put  a  question  which  might  disconcert. 

It  certainly  ■tfas  a  remarkable  hearing  and  when,  after  three  hours,  it  was  declared 
adjourned,  victory  perched  on  the  red  banners  of  the  butchers. 

The  butchers'  counsel  argued  along  the  lines  suggested  in  their  counter  petitions.  They 
argued  that  the  river  front  was  not  the  best  place  to  establish  lung  space.  Assuming  that 
the  proposed  site  would  involve  the  closing  of  two  streets  and  the  condemnation  of  valuable 
river  front  and  docks,  when  trie  river  front  below  50th  street  "should  not  be  interfered  with 
because  it  is  urgently  needed  for  the  rapidly  growing  commercial  interests  of  the  city,"  they 
devoted  considerable  time  to  proving  that  the  power  to  close  streets  and  condemn  docks  did 
not  lie  in  the  local  board,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  park  petitioned  for  was  to 
extend  only  to  the  proposed  continuation  of  Twelfth  Avenue,  and  that  the  petitioners  did 
r.ot  ask  that  any  streets  be  closed.  They  announced  that  the  condemnation  of  the  abattoirs 
would  throw  out  of  work  2,000  men.  1.000  now  employed  and  a  second  thousand  to  be 
employed  when  the  New  York  Butchers'  Dressed  Meat  Company  should  begin  to  operate 
its  plant,  figures  not  borne  out  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1900,  which  gives  1,700  as 
the-  total  number  of  men  employed  in  all  the  slaughter  houses  of  both  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  Of  these  only  500  are  employed  by  the  West  Side  butchers  and  the  capacity  of  the 
new  plant  is  not  such  as  to  accommodate  1,000  more.  Their  statements  that  serious  legal 
objections  existing  to  the  condemnation  of  the  property  would  tie  the  matter  up  in  litiga- 
tion for  years,  and  that  the  value  of  the  property  and  franchises  to  be  condemned  would 
amount  to  $20,000,000  were  unexplained  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  legal  obstacles  and  the 
very  valuable  franchises  owned  by  the  butchers  was  left  to  the  board's  imagination. 

It  was  of  no  avail,  hpwever,  to  point  out  the  various  scientific  reasons  why  slaughtering 
and  allied  industries  should  not  be  permitted  on  Manhattan  Island,  the  fact  that  their  con- 
tinued maintenance  in  this  neighborhood  is  not  wise  public  policy  or  that  the  people  are  in 
sore  need  of  a  breathing  space.  It  was  of  no  avail  for  the  petitioners'  counsel  to  explain 
away  the  legal  chimeras  that  had  been  conjured  up,  to  show  the  vested  rights  to  be  mere 
permits,  and  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  the  park  could  be  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  build- 
ings taken — only  that  and  nothing  more.  It  was  not  a  day  for  facts  and  those  presented 
were  brushed  aside  with  dispatch. 

President  Ahearn,  when  all  had  been  heard,  stated  that  so  much  of  the  1905  park  fund 
had  already  been  appropriated  that  a  consideration  of  this  park  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  would  not  be  practicable  before  1906,  yet  he  moved  to  refer  the  petition 
to  that  body.  The  Aldermen,  however,  outvoted  him  and  laid  the  petition  on  the  table, 
"which,"  said  Alderman  Doull,  in  conclusion,  "means  that  it  is  killed  for  good." 


Thus  was  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  park  on  the  site  of  the  We-'t 
Side  slaughtering  district,  and  the  removal  of  the  entire  industry  from  Manhattan  Island. 
Too  many  powerful  bodies  and  civic  spirited  men  and  women  are  interested  in  the  movement 
to  have  it  ended  forever  by  three  Aldermen.  Achievement  may  be  confidently  expected  when 
there  is  co-operation  on  the  part  of  such  organizations  whose  names  follow  :  City  Improve- 
ment Society,  East  Side  Civic  Club,  International  Sunshine  Society,  Longacre  League,  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Metropolitan  Park  Association,  Municipal  Art  Society,  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Social  Reform  Club,  West  Side  Association,  Women's  Health 
Protective  Association,  and  Woman's  Municipal  League. 

"Checked,  not  beaten,"  is  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  who  have  worked  for  the  park  and 
against  the  slaughter  houses ;  and  the  City  Improvement  Society,  which  numbers  among 
its  members  several  of  the  most  active  organizers  of  the  movement,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
larger  campaign  which  shall  be  waged  until  the  slaughter  house  nuisance  shall  be  banished 
from  Manhattan. 

HELEN  K.  HOY, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Parks. 
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